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CHAPTER I. 

" Ah ! think, before your wealth you spend, 
How few will give or even lend." 

" Algeron/' he said, " I am vety poor ; 
I want you to give me some money. I 
would say * lend,' but I can never pay you 
unless, indeed, I insure my life ; and that 
I have no power of doing — no income to 
pay it." 

There was silence for a few seconds. To 
Peath it seemed lengthened into hours. 
They were walking under some old elms. 
Peath saw the sun shining on the windows 
of the castle — saw the wavering vapour heat 
arising from the parched grass, the distant 
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woods in which troops of deer were tossing 
their antlers to disperse the flies, and the 
fleecy clouds floating over the pale blue sky. 
He knew his brother was moving step by 
step at his side, but he dared not look at 
that brother s face to judge what might 
be the answer to his petition. 

Lord Arras spoke at length : " Really, 
Peath, I am rather astonished at your 
wanting money, though, on second 
thoughts, I am not." 

" My income is very small," murmured 
poor Peath. 

" As to that, my good fellow, the smaller 
it is, the more easy to keep within it. A 
man with five hundred a-year is not ex- 
pected to live in any kind of style. Now, 
when I had occasion to visit the parsonage, 
I observed that you were going on in a 
very reckless way. A man-servant ! Quite 
absurd, you know, for a person in your 
position. I dare say it was your wife's 
fault — those kind of folks love show." 
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" Really — ^as an earl's son " inter- 
rupted Peath. 

"An earl's third son, with five hundred 
a-yeiar, cannot expect to live better than 
a commoner's son on five hundred a-year." 

"We have no man-servant now," said 
Peath. 

" You are asking me for money," said 

Lord Arras with increasing irritation. 

"" You are like all the rest of the world, 

I believe you think that money grows on 

« 

trees, and that I have only to put out my 
hand and gather it ; or that I have a coal 
or gold mine, or a digging of diamonds all 
to myself." 

" By no means," replied Peath, trying to 
moisten his lips with his tongue, which was 
equally dry. '* But I know you to be the 
owner of a fine estate, and the possessor 
of an ample income. I am your brother, 
and I am deeply involved. I only ask for 
a hundred pounds, that I may pay some 
of my most pressing accounts, and provide 
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a few indulgences for a little son of mine 

whom an accident reduced to the point of 
death." 

"If you are so involved, it seems to me/' 
replied his reasonable brother, " that your 
only honest way of going to work is to 
call together your creditors, and make 
over to them the proceeds of your living, 
trusting to their liberality to allow you 
something out of the tithes to support 
yourself and your family till the debts 
are paid off. You could go and live abroad 
— living is cheaper there." 

Poor Peath felt his head turning round 
as his brother spoke. The name of the 
money-lender, the disgrace of having any 
dealings with such a man made public, the 
butcher and bakers bills, that dreadful 
man at the general shop — all these, with 
the probable amounts owing, were jumbled 
together in his confused brain, and made 
him regard his brother with a blank face, 
from which all expression seemed banished. 
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His silence disturbed Lord Arras more 
than any reproaches could have done ; but 
Peath did not long continue silent — he could 
not give up his last chance. He had no 
reasons to adduce, but he said, "Algeron, 
will you not give me a hundred pounds, 
my brother, just for old companionship ? " 

" It would be simply throwing money 
into the sea. To give it to you would be 
to give it to your creditors, and do you no 
good, and be to them but a drop in the 
ocean. If, indeed, you were to go abroad, 
and not give rise to unpleasant observa- 
tions by showing up your distresses in 
England, I might make you some small 
weekly allowance to keep you from abso- 
lute want." 

Peath made no reply. They had walked 
till they came in sight of some grand 
conservatories, on which the sunshine 
glistened till the weak Sandridge eyes of 
both brothers were dazzled by the glare. 
Peath gazed at them for an instant, and 
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the glowing glass, which perfectioned the 
purple clusters of fruit, brought back to 
him the darkened bedroom and little Peath 
Plantagenet turning restlessly on his bed, 
pining for grapes — grapes ! 

" Would you mind giving me a bunch or 
two of grapes ? '' asked the anxious father, 
too miserable to have any pride left. 

" Really, I am very sorry, I am quite 
unable to do- so. The truth is, that I have 
sold the whole contents of the grapery to 
a fruiterer in town, and to take even part 
of a bunch would, you see, invalidate the 
agreement" 

"Good Heavens!" cried Peath, "do 
peers of the realm put themselves on a 
level with market-gardeners, and sell the 
product of their hot-houses and gardens ? " 

" I do,*' said Lord Arras quietly. " I sell 
my venison, my fruit, and my vegetables ; 
my rabbits, hares, pheasants, and partridges. 
They take a great sum from me yearly 
to keep them up; I do not see why I 
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should not make what profit I can out of 
them." 

Peath groaned. " I do not think peers 
should so condescend. They have certain 
duties which belong to their station " 

" And I always find those who are not 
peers have the liveliest sense of the duties 
which belong to the peerage — I make 
what I can." 

" You have the soul of a petty trader. 
Algeron," exclaimed Peath, "were you a 
king, you would sell the jewels from your 
crown if you found a high bidder." 

" Yes, if I were not compelled to leave 
the crown jewels to the heir-apparent at 
my death. I think it is a great hardship 
that I cannot do as I please with the park. 
I would sell the deer, pull down the house, 
and dispose of the land on building leases, 
and go on the Continent, to live cheap. 
You have no conception what a sum I 
have to pay to keep up the park palings, 
and the deer are for ever escaping, and 
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eating my neighbours' crops, and then I 
have to pay the damage. Look there ! " 
he continued, in great irritation, as a fine 
buck, startled at their approach, made for 
the palings, and seeing one portion where 
the grey lichen and creeping ivy had 
covered the broken wood-work, bounded 
into the green pasture beyond. "He 
will make his way to the growing wheat, 
and there will be the devil to pay," said 
the worried' lord, 

" Well," said Peath, " I shall go and bid 
Lady Arras adieu, and walk back to the 
train." 

" No, surely ! " cried his brother, in a 
tone of infinite relief, as he thought that 
he needed not order the additional chop 
for dinner. 

Peath heard the pretended regret, and 
detected the feeling of gratulation which 
lurked beneath it He was too angry and 
dispirited to make any further observation, 
but returned to the house and sought his 
sister-in-law's boudoir. 
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" I am come to say good-bye/' 

"What! Will you not stay and dine 
with Lord Arras ? " 

"No, I thank you. In truth, I do not 
think he will break his heart at rrly 
departure." 

"He has refused to lend you any 
money ? " asked the lady. 

"He has refused everything," said Peath, 
" even a bunch of grapes for my sick child ; 
says he has sold them all." 

" And you wish to go ? " 

" Yes, thank you. I will bid you good- 
bye," he said gently ; for he was a gentle- 
man, and he saw indignation and concern 
in his sister's face. He held out his 
hand. 

" My dear Peath," said the lady, " it is 
lucky for me that my friends had my 
money settled on me for my sole use. 
That little prudent foresight on their part 
enables me to send you to the train. 
Oblige me by delaying your departure for 
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half-an-hour. My pony-chaise shall take 
you, or, rather, I will drive you over 
myself." 

" I had better walk, dear Lady Arras. 
I had rather not see Algeron again. I do 
not know^I do not think — had the cir- 
cumstances been reversed, that I could 
have treated him thus." 

" No, you would not," said the lady, 
soothingly ; "but one must not judge too 
harshly a man who is possessed with a 
passion for accumulation. I think the 
feeling which drives the gambler to Baden- 
Baden is weak in comparison. Algeron's 
face, as he gloats over his banker's book, 
is really a study for a miser. At first I 
rebelled at the absence of all society, 
entailed by his parsimony ; but one gets 
reconciled to everything in time. I have 
my own comforts, for which I pay, myself. 
Excepting that I have produced an heir to 
your brother's property, the image of him- 
self, we might as well live apart. Some- 
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times I indulge myself in some little luxury 
of food, and invite him to partake — a 
concession which fills him with good 
temper. Money is power, my dear Peath." 

" It surpasses everything but health and 
honour," said Peath, meditatively. He felt 
that his brother's wealth could not screen 
the disgrace of being a miser. " Money;" 
he said, sententiously, " brings honour and 
credit in proportion as it is worthily em- 
ployed." He was repeating, unconsciously, 
a phrase in one of the sermons Myra had 
written for him. Peath's idea of the proper 
use of Lord Arras's money was that his 
necessities should be relieved by it. 

Lady Arras excused herself, and quitted 
the room to dress for the drive, and to 
carry out an intention or two, which had 
been forming in her mind whilst Peath 
spoke. The pony-carriage with two beau- 
tiful horses came to the door before she 
was ready to join Peath. She was attended 
by a couple of outriders^ being determined 
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that everything connected with herself 
should be well appointed. 

" Where is little Lyrate ? " Peath asked, 
as he sprang into the carriage by the 
lady's side. 

" Little Lyrate does not exist now. Big 
Lyrate does. You forget how time flies." 

" Can I do otherwise than forget, when 
I see you so unchanged ? " said the 
brother-in-law politely. 

" How has time dealt with Myra ? " 
inquired her ladyship. 

" She is thin and haggard, and looks 
ten years older than her sister-in-law,'* 
replied Peath. 

" She is some years younger than I," 
observed the lady, in a tone of satisfactioil. 
The satisfaction was in the conviction that 
she had worn best 

*' I hope that hamper does not incom- 
mode you," she said, as Peath kicked one 
with his heel, which was under the seat. 

" Not at all," he said ; and, looking 
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down, he perceived some fresh green leaves 
showing through the wicker-work, with 
a tendril and part of a freshly-cut grape 
stem. 

" Those grapes are for your little 
Peath," she said. 

"What ! You managed to get me 
some ? " 

" I should like tq see who would refuse 
me at the castle," replied his sister-in-law, 
haughtily. 

" I am really most grateful," ' replied the 
poor clergyman, quite touched by her 
kindness. 

" Here we are ! " said the lady, as she 
pulled up her ponies short, to the great 
damage of the pebbles, which flew about 
like hailstones, Peath got out. " Give my 
love to Myra, and tell her that I send her 
a needle-book, with my love. It will be 
more useful to her than to me." She put 
a little case into his hand, rich with purple 
velvet and gold filigree work. 
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" Myra never had so pretty a present 
before," said ^Peath. "She will be so 
pleased," he added. The carriages were 
filling ; he took the hamper in his hand, 
and, with a cordial adieu, disappeared 
from her sight 

" Poor Peath ! " she said to herself. 
" But how exactly he resembles Lord 
Arras in his gait." She would have felt 
more pity for him but for that likeness. 

Peath was relieved to get away from 
his sister-in-law. In the dreadful con- 
fusion of his mind he felt irritated by the 
sound of a human voice — by the necessity 
for speaking like a gentleman, when he 
was feeling alternately like a savage and 
likfe an idiot His mind was chaotic ' Bills, 
creditors, and bailiffs whirled round in his 
brain as on a wheel, of which the spokes 
were invisible in the swiftness of their 
rotation. It was one wild jumble of dis- 
tress ; he could select no point in par- 
ticular. One thought only was one of 
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comfort — Peath would have grapes. He 
should not hear that little whining cry for 
grapes — grapes ! longer unresponded to. 
He blest the womanly kindness of his 
sister-in-law, but forgot it presently, and 
wondered what was this hamper that he 
hugged so closely. He looked at his 
basket with such wonder, that a man, who 
sat opposite to him, said, " You seem to 
have a fine cargo of grapes there, sir." 

" Grapes ! " said Peath. " Ah, yes, 
they are ! I remember now — grapes for 
my little boy. He is sick." The noise 
and movement of the railway train in- 
creased his sense of confusion. When 
the whistle sounded on nearing the station, 
he felt as if he must echo its scream, so 
great was the agony it inflicted. Then 
came the savage phase. He hated the 
man sitting opposite to him. If he sat 
there much longer he must try to throttle 
him. Luckily the carriages reached the 
terminus whilst he was yet struggling to 
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retain his self-command. When the door 
was opened he flung the ticket to the 
porter, and, grasping his basket of grapes, 
set off at once at a pace so swift as to 
almost amount to running. 

" What a queer gentleman is that ! '' 
said the man who had sat opposite to 
him, addressing the ticket-porter. 

" Poor gentleman," said the man, " he 
has sickness in his house ; it is likely he 
wants to get home to see how they get 
on there." 

In the mean time Myra tried to pacify 
Peath Plantagenet, and amuse a child too i| ^ 
weary to profit by her kindness, though ^ 
ill enough to require unremitting attention. 
All the previous indulgence bestowed by 
his father cropped up to make his temper 
more fractious, and Myras rule more 
difficult. 

" Tell me a story." The mother began. 
" Not that. I don't like stories about 
squirrels." Myra began one of Mary 
Howitt's charming tales in verse — 
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" Web-spinner was a miser old, 
Who came of high degree ; " 

but Peath declared that he had heard that 
before, and hated it Myra, with a sigh, 
was about to tax her own invention, for 
she preferred repeating poetry, which did 
not compel her to think of the subject 
on which she spoke, but allowed her 
thoughts to wander to other themes — 
when her eldest girl came and said there 
was a Quaker lady in the drawing-room 
who wished to speak to her. 

" You know her, mamma. She came 
here before — Mrs. Maple, Clement's 
mother. She says she must speak to you.'' 

Myra's face, usually pale and haggard, 
flushed for an instant, and then became 
livid. Mrs. Maple had come to tell her 
that her father or her boy was ill. The 
youth Clement would naturally hear of it 
first — was probably on the spot. "Stay 
here," she said to the girl ; and, without any 
effort to make herself neat, she ran down- 
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stairs, and presented herself with disor- 
dered hair, glaring eyes and lips apart, and 
hurried breathing, to the presence of the 
tranquil Quaker lady. 

" Dear, dear ! " said the gentlewoman, 
" thou art out of breath. There is no 
hurry — I am not in haste, I can assure 
thee." 

"My father ! Have you heard aught ? 
My son ! Are they well ? " 

" Seemingly so, friend. Clement had a 
letter from thy son this morning, telling 
him of a long walk he had taken in the 
woods with his grandfather. So I do not 
anticipate there can be much the matter 
with either." 

Myra drew a long breath of relief. " I 
have had so much to shake me lately," she 
said, " that I am always anticipating evils." 

" That is not wise, friend. It is a com- 
fort when our friends are in health, what- 
cvcir else may be in store for us. And thy 
little boy is recovering, his sister says ?" 
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"Yes, thank you, he is better. His 
father is gone to Castle Clear to his 

brother. Lord Arras, to see if he can get 
the child some grapes." 

" I could have let thee have some with- 
out that journey, friend. I owe thee thanks 
for that thou didst recommend my son to 
the care of that excellent man, thy father. 
He is well content to be with him; and thy 
father writes as if he had no reason to 
complain of Clement. But when will thy 
husband return } " 

" Not till evening, probably. I am not 
certain when." 

" It was on this subject I came to call 
on thee." Here a painful sympathetic 
flush came over the tranquil face of the 
speaker. " Thou knowest that my late 

husband was a partner in the X bank, 

where Clement is to be placed. It gives 
him some power of finding out what is 
known first generally to men in business. 
It has come to Clement's knowledge — I 
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beg thy excuse if I give thee pain — that 
thy husband is indebted for sums, which he 
cannot pay, to various people, and that the 
bailiffs are waiting to arrest him. I would 
have thee retain him within doors, and 
keep thy house closed. My heart yearns 
towards thee, friend, and I do that which 
is not strictly right and just in giving 
thee this warning ; but thou seest it may 
allow thy husband an opportunity of 
making some settlement with his. credi- 
tors before he is shut up in gaol." Myra 
tried to thank Mrs. Maple, but her voice 
went away into inarticulate sounds. " I 
know what thou wouldst express, friend 
Myra — let it not trouble thee to say 
anything. I have one thing to propose 
to thee. Thy daughter, whom I saw just 
now, wilt thou let me take her home with 
me, till matters are mended with thy 
husband } Thou feelest as I should under 
such circumstances, no doubt, that one 
less to feed is one unjust claim on thy 
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creditors diminished. Thy child will be 
content with me — ^at least, it will be my 
effort to make her so." 

Myra looked blankly at her visitor, her 
mind running over the amount of the girl's 
clean clothes. " I shall be very grateful if 
you will take her — that is, if she is willing 
to go." 

" Hast thou ever found a child of her 
age unwilling to go into a fresh scene } '' 
asked the Quaker lady with a smile. 

" My children have not had much oppor- 
tunity of judging," replied Myra. 

She left the room to ask Sylvia, who 
fulfilled Mrs. Maple's predictions in her 
eagerness to escape from the dull mono- 
tony, and the privations of home. She 
should see Clement again, too ; and Myra, 
who did not expect much in the way of 
feeling from Sylvia, found even less than 
she anticipated. Children take a parent's 
sacrifices as their right, and are never 
grateful till, in after-time, memory recalls 
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some l)yjj;()nc scene, through the long 
vista of years, when the same measure 
was meted by them to their parents, as 
th(!y are now receiving from their children. 

Myra made her little daughter as neat 
as circumstances admitted, and she stepped 
into the cjuiet drab carriage by the side 
of Mrs. Maple, with a look of awe on her 
)'()ung face at the unusual honour of the 
conveyance. Her clothes, not being too 
bulky, were placed under the seat in a 
carpet-bag. 

'* Thou wilt be content to leave thy 
child with me for the present ? " asked 
the kind Quaker lady ; and Myra bowed 
assent and returned to the bedside of 
Peath Plantagenet, to feel more wretched 
over the conviction that their shame and 
distress was known to many, and that her 
husband might be arrested even before 
he could reach his home. 
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CHAPTER II. 

" When all around was dread and dark, 
And Reason half withheld her ray, 
And Hope but shed a lonely spark, 

Which more misled my lonely way, 

****** 

Thou wert the solitary star, 

Which rose, and set not at the last.'' 

The night drew on, and he did not return. 
Two ill-looking men had knocked and 
asked if Mr. Sandridge were at home, but 
Myra had warned the maid-servant to opefi 
the door to no one till she heard her 
master's voice, and she answered through 
the barred portal, that Mr. Sandridge 
was out and was not expected home for a 
few days. The untruth had not been sug- 
gested by Myra, but the girl thought it 
was safest to give a false clue. Myra was 
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not at first uneasy at Peath^s continued 
absence, for he had intended to dine at 
Castle Clear ; but when the hours passed 
by, and the time elapsed that would have 
been necessary for his walk from the 
train, she became anxious. She asked the 
maid to let her out of the back window 
of the study, and to fasten it after her ; 
and then Peath Plantagenet, having whined 
himself to sleep, and the baby being tran- 
quil in the cradle, she went along the 
road in the moonlight towards the railway 
station, in her progress to which she 
hoped to meet her husband. 

Night had set the stamp of grandeur 
on all objects : day breaks them up into 
sparkling lights, but the cottages and the 
hedgerow trees, with their concentrated 
shadows, lost their look of meanness and 
became awe-imposing. There was no 
sound except of a distant barking of 
some farm watch-dog. Myra passed the 
churchyard, of which the white tombstones 
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gleamed in the moonlight, and half envied 
the sleepers beneath them. She slackened 
her pace unconsciously after she had left 
the holy precincts of the church, for the 
road led by a thick wood. As she looked 
at it, its depths of shadow contrasting 
drearily with the whiteness of the high 
road, her memory reminded her of painful 
scenes connected with night walks, and she 
looked at the neighbouring wood with 
awe amounting to terror. 

" Where could Peath be ? Could his 
brother have induced him to remain at the 
castle all night ? " She could not tell, but 
did not think it probable. She thought she 
would go back. She was terror-stricken, 
and longed for human voices, and the 
protection of her home, comfortless as 
it would have seemed to others, with its 
fringe of bailiffs. She walked on with steps 
less assured, for she had lost her nerve for 
the time, and with it her decision. 

Looking along the track, so white in the 
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moonlight, she saw a black heap by tlu! 
side of the road, which was motionless, and 
was probably a heap of stones. It, how- 
tiver, seemed too dark for those broken 
fragments of grey flint and yellowish 
granite, which old Dame Jones was accus- 
tomed to collect on the land for the repair- 
ing of the roads. No doubt her fancy had 
deceived her by the preposterous idea 
that the apex of the heap looked like the 
top of a hat. Of course it was nothing 
but a branch of a tree which flung its 
long arm from the wood at its back, and 
mingled its shadow with that of the stone- 
heap. 

She went nearer, with an uncomfortable 
acceleration of the pulsations of her heart, 
which made her pant. Now she was near- 
enough to see that it was really a human 
figure, resting its crossed arms on some- 
thing on its knees, as if in sleep. It was 
and was not like Peath. She should not 
have seen any resemblance had she not 
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been looking for her husband ; as it was, 
she said softly, " Peath ! " If it were he, 
the familiar sound would arouse him ; if a 
stranger, it would probably produce no 
effect. . " Peath ! " she repeated ; and the 
figure started up, paler, more haggard than 
she had ever seen him, even during the 
trying period of little Peath's danger. 

" Who is it ? " cried he, glaring at her. 
'' Are they close by ? Til hide. FU go 
into the wood — only it is so dark and lone- 
some." 

"It is I — Myra! Come home, dear 
Peath ; no one shall touch you ! Til con- 
trive to get you into the house — home, 
you know, Peath, home ! " 

To him, seeming half unconscious of 
her presence, she employed that word, so 
full of magic influence which endears the 
nest to the bird, his earth to the fox, his 
kennel to the dog, and his roof to the 
human animal. " Little Peath is crying for 
you," she added, with increased anxiety. 
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seeing the quick wild glances of his usually 
quiet eyes. 

" Yes, grapes ! " he said. " Peath — 
grapes!" and Myra saw that he grasped 
a small hamper, from the cover of which 
vine leaves were projecting. 

" Let me carry it, dear," said Myra, 
gently. 

" No, no ! You'll give it to Peath first. 
1 have carried it so far — I had to run — 
Tkey were coming after me. Oh, my 
poor head ! " he cried, ** it does so ache ! ' ' 

** Dearest Peath, we will walk home 
gently, and you shall go to bed. You have 
walked too far ; you will be better to- 
morrow," and she spoke in a cheering 
tone, but with a sinking heart A long ill- 
ness, or life of insanity, seemed impending 
over her husband, and how utterly helpless 
she was under either circumstance. She 
guided his steps, for occasionally he reeled 
across the road, and would have fallen but 
for her support. At length they reached 
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the vicarage. She took him to one of the 
outhouses, where the potatoes and apples 
were stored in the winter, but which was 
now empty. "Stay here, Peath, till the 
study window be opened." He obeyed, for, 
in the apprehensive phase of his mind, he 
would have probably preferred such a con- 
trivance, had no danger of arrest existed. 

The maid opened the window on hearing 
Myra's voice, who returned for Peath, and in 
a few minutes he was safe within his house, 
with the cherished hamper, followed by his 
wife, and the window closed and fastened. 
He went at once to the bedside of little 
Peath. The light of the candle awoke the 
boy, and he smiled at the sight of his 
father, who with shaking hands was trying 
to lift the cover of the hamper. 

Myra came with her scissors, and cut the 
string; and Peath held up one of the cool 
bunches, with its undisturbed bloom, before 
the boy, who stretched his hands eagerly 
to clutch it. Then Peath flung the needle- 
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book from his pocket on to the table, say- 
ing to Myra, " Lady Iris sent you that." She 
scarcely listened to his words, or observed 
the act, for he reeled and fell back on the 
sofa on which Myra had been wont to lie 
down when she could obtain ten minutes' 
rest in her watchings. 

"My head!" he cried. "Water!— so 
parched ! " She ran to obtain some, and 
found he had ceased to care for it. His 
eyes were fixed on the ceiling, and he 
seemed not to hear the prattle of tils 
favourite child, who had seen the unusual 
glitter of something quite new on the table, 
and was asking his father to give it to him. 
The few minutes of her absence, how- 
ever, had sufficed to give her unhappy 
husband another shock to his already 
reeling senses. He had been pleased by 
his little son's pleasure. He had succeeded 
in obtaining for him that which Peath 
Plantagenet had been pining for, and he 
had a sense of protection in his home. 
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He was like a hunted beast — safe in his 
lair. 

As he was passing by one of the cottages 
in his parish on the road from the railway, 
a woman, who had received kindness from 
Myra, came out, and, arresting his hurried 
walk, drew him within her home. 

" Stay here a bit till it is dark," she said. 
" The bailiffs are looking for you. I heard 
them say so. If yoH wait they will think 
that you are not coming home to-night, for 
it will be too late for any of the trains, they 
will say." 

He obeyed her, and sat leaning his head 
on his hand in the little back-room till it 
became dark, when he pursued his journey ; 
but with confused perceptions and aching 
head, he sat down on the road outside the 
wood, and became drowsy. There Myra 
found him and brought him home. 

When Myra left the room he was stand- 
ing by little Peath s side breaking off the 
smaller clusters of grapes and putting 
them in the boy's hands. 
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" Papa, are they gone ? " he asked in 
a whisper. 

" Who are gone ? " cried the father, in 
a tone of alarm. 

"The men outside, papa. Sarah saw 
two dreadful looking dark creatures hiding 
in the laurel bushes outside the front 
windows." 

This speech, giving Peath the notion 
that he was hunted, that if he remained 
in his home they would seize him and 
carry him off, destroyed the equilibrium of 
his already reeling, vacillating brain. Thus, 
when Myra returned with the water, he 
no longer noticed her. He was wool- 
gathering. 

" Peath, will you go to bed ? '* she 
asked. ** You are tired, dear ! Your bed 
is quite ready." 

*• Mamma ! " cried Plantagenet, " I can't 
open this case, the snap is so hard. Stay 
with me till I am asleep, when you have 
opened it." 
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"Stay with him," said his father, and 
taking the candle, he went to his room, 
and closed the door. 

Myrawas troubled about him, and deter- 
mined to see him again^ as soon as she had 
pacified little Peath. A half second^s 
observation enabled her to open the case, 
and to find inside a closed cover, on which 
was written, "From Lady Iris to Myra." 
Whilst the boy was turning over the 
blank leaves of the book, Myra opened 
the envelope, and found four notes of five 
pounds each, and a cheque for eighty 
pounds, signed with Lady Iris's name. 
She had felt delicate about offering the 
hundred pounds to her brother-in-law, 
and knew that it would be equally applied 
for his benefit in Myra's possession. Myra 
replaced the notes and cheque hastily in 
her bosom. They would be a source of 
comfort to her in the future, no doubt ; 
now, she was too anxious about Peath to 
.enjoy the possession of this godsend. 

VOL. III. D 
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" Peath, my dear," she said hurriedly, 
" if you will be a good boy and go to sleep, 
you may keep that beautiful pocket-book 
till to-morrow under your pillow. You 
have had grapes enoug4i for to-night. 
Now, turii round, and to-morrow you can 
let Marmaduke look at the pocket-book 
in your hands, but he must not touch it." 

The prospect of future dignity, and the 
fact of its being past his usual hour of 
settling for the night, induced the child 
to be obedient He turned round, and, 
stooping over him, she kissed, and tucked 
him up. At the instant that she did so, 
she fancied that she heard the front door 
close softly. The sound was so slight, 
that, except from the circumstance of her 
head coming accidentally close to the foot 
of the child's crib, she might not have 
heard it. It filled her with undefined 
dread. Her first idea was, that bailiffs 
had come in — ^that Sarah had opened the 
front door for some reason, and forgotten 
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to close it. The next thought was of 
Peath. He seemed so odd — surely he 
could not have been so mad as to leave 
home again ! For what purpose, if he had 
done so ? Self-destruction ! She could 
hardly repress a cry, as she tried the bed- 
chamber door and found it fastened. 
There was another exit, and she made for 
that. The door was open, and Peath was 
gone — gone away into the night some- 
where — she knew not whither. She ran 
downstairs with feet so swift, that they 
scarcely seemed to touch the stairs, opened 
the door, and went out on to the lawn. 
There was a black object seen in the 
distance on the moonlit road. It was 
hurrying up the ascent, and Myra followed 
it, breathless with speed and anxiety. 
She had a conviction that Peath would 
turn off the road at a given point, and 
she would then have her suspicion con- 
firmed that he was making for the lake 
at Silvermere. 
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It was thus. Peath, maddened by the 
accumulation of his difficulties and the 
refusal of his brother to aid him, even so 
much as with the tip of his finger, had 
thought, with a feeling of despair that had 
in its completeness something of comfort : 
" Once under those still waters, I shall 
have no more worry." He thought of 
the silence and seclusion of the park, 
of the solemn night, with its deepened 
shadows, giving added size and grandeur 
, to the overhanging massive trees, of the 
plunge, and of the cool waters closing over 
his aching head ; and fled the faster 
towards the goal of his wishes. 

A voice was calling him in the distance. 
It was that of Myra, uttering her cries in 
hoarse, broken gasps. Her unhappy hus- 
band did not recognize it. He struggled 
through a gap in the park palings, and 
ran forward in the direction of the lake. 
His course was retarded by the deep rank 
grass into which he sank, and every effort 
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he made in his progress increased the pain 
and confusion in his head. Now he had 
come to where the flags had spread over 
the park from the encroachments of the 
water. His feet sank into the marshy 
ground ; his power of withdrawing them 
grew momentarily less — the pain and con- 
fusion in his head greater. " I must lie 
down," he thought. " 'Twill be cool to my 
head on these water-lilies. A queer bed, 
too ! " and he laughed. 

Myra heard the laugh, which sounded 
wild and eerie through the still night. It 
guided her to the spot where he had 
sunk down. He had ^done so gently, not 
to hurt himself — a strange care in a man 
who sought to rid himself of existence ; 
but the instinct remained when the reason 
was overthrown. Myra, spent and breath- 
less, came up. " Why do you pant so ? " 
he asked. Then, with a sudden return of 
terror, " Are they coming after me ? " 

" No," gasped Myra, "no one is coming; 
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you are quite safe here. Let me rest a 
moment by your side — I am so out of 
breath. " 

" It is very pleasant here," Peath said, 
shivering, and looking up to the moonlight 
" They won't find us here. Do you think 
they will ? " 

** No, no — certain not to find us." And 
Myra was turning over in her mind what 
she could do for him, and how get him 
into a place where he could dry his feet. 

He passed his hand over his brow : " It 
ach^ so," he said. His face seemed to 
her very wan in the moonlight. 

Myra looked at the large dark building, 
which threw scowling shadows over the 
quiet park. She knew the old woman who 
lived there, and where she slept. She was 
the nearest human aid, and to her Myra 
resolved to apply. Yet how could she 
leave Peath where he was ? He might 
plunge into the water as soon as she turned 
her back on him. " Peath, come with 
me, dear ! " 
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" I will not go home," he said, dpggedly. 

" Peath, will you stay here for ten 
minutes, till I see if I can wake the old 
woman, and hide you away in the great 
house ? " 

" Yes, yes — capital idea ! But don't stay 
away long, Myra." 

^* Will you come with me ? " she again 
asked anxipusly. 

" No, certainly not You are always 
wanting to drive me the way you want to 

go." 

Myra lingered for a moment or two 
longer. What if, with the guile of a maniac, 
he set off running as soon as she left him, 
to escape from her. He was sitting on the 
ground, with his feet deep in the marsh. 
Presently, he leaned his aching head on 
his knees, and sunk into a slumber. 

Noiselessly his wife left him, and made 
her way to the back of the house, where 
the old woman slept. As she thumped 
with her hand on the door, and waited for 
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some answering sound, day broke over the 
park, clothing every object in sparkling 
lights and misty beauty. It wanted but a 
quarter to four, and Myra was glad that 
the dawn would reassure the woman, who 
might otherwise be alarmed at a summons 
so unusual. 

After the lapse of a few minutes the 
door was opened, and Dame Hodge stood 
wondering to see the lady, so wan and 
dishevelled, standing in the half-opened 
eye of the day. A few words sufficed 
to tell her that Myra was in distress, and 
wanted a hiding-place for her husband. 
Mrs. Hodge bustled about to light a fire 
and heat some water. She put a clean 
pair of sheets on her only bed ; and then, 
leaving her to finish her preparations, Myra 
went and aroused Peath. When she had 
awakened him she found that his face had 
a crimson flush. He walked, stumbling 
with uncertain steps, leaning on his wife 
till he reached the house, where, moaning 
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with pain, he laid himself on the bed, 
while Myra put his feet in hot water, and 
chafed them, to restore circulation. 
. " You must go for a doctor, Mrs. 

Hodge," she whispered. " Go to X , 

and tell Mr. Ferrice that Mr. Sandridge is 
in hiding here for fear of his creditors — ^ 
that he is very ill, and the doctor must 
come directly." And then, taking the cover 
from her bosom, she hid the contents in 
her handkerchief, and placed them care- 
fully in her pocket. With the end of a bit 
of pencil she always carried, she wrote 
.in Greek characters to Doctor Leith : — 
" My father, my distress is great. Come 
to me at once, at the empty house of 
Silvermere." This she addressed to her 
father, and begged Mrs. Hodge to post 
it. The cover would only partially stick 
down again, but she felt sure no one would 
understand it, except the person to whom 
it was addressed. She had been carefully 
silent as to her husband's embarrassments 
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to her father, for she could not tell their 
extent ; and she felt that he was dohig 
much for them in taking the whole ex- 
pense of their eldest son on himself. 
But she felt she could no longer support 
the burden unaided. A husband delirious ; 
a family without a head ; and, till her 
sister-in-law had given her what seemed 
to her abundant wealth, without either 
money or credit 

When Mrs. Hodge had departed on her 
errand, Myra sat by Peath's side, watching 
his uneasy slumber, and listening to his 
wanderings, uttered in thick unintelligible 
tones, and striving to restore some warmth . 
to his stony feet. Her thoughts strayed 
home to the infant, who would not awake 
yet for a few hours ; to little Peath, who 
would make imperious demands to have his 
breakfast brought to his bedside at eight 
o'clock ; and to the perplexity and dis- 
tress which would fill the household when 
her absence was discovered. Peath's having 
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departed would not so much disturb the 
home circle. He had to be ministered to, 
and gave a world of trouble, whilst she 
served them all in different ways. The 
day of her birth fitted the appropriate text 
in Solomon's Proverbs, thirty-first chapter, 
in which every woman is supposed to read 
her character : " She riseth while it is yet 
night, and giveth meat to her household, 
and a portion to her maidens." 

Now, as she sat by poor Peath, her 
thoughts hovered like a bird over her 
deserted nest, whilst, with unconscious per- 
tinacity, her eyes counted and recounted 
the brass rings of the poor curtain which 
Mrs. Hodge had hung up to keep the 
draught from her bed. Then she watched 
the sunshine stealing softly over the old 
oak panels of the room, and thought 
how beautiful they were, compared to the 
glaring brilliancy of modern hall deco- 
rations. These mixtures of ideas go on 
in all our minds. Myra knew that her 
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husband was in danger — that the only 
money he possessed was the sum Lady 
Iris had given her — that his death would 
leave them without means of subsistence ; 
but she was exhausted by the tumult of 
terror she had gone through during the 
night, and, with the calm of exhaustion 
she speculated on house decorations. She 
felt a selfish comfort in the reliance she 
placed on her father. He would do all 
he could for her. Poor Peath had no 
longer the power of obstructing any , plans 
they might form for the benefit of all — 
himself included. She knew not of his 
disappointment at Castle Clear, but she 
surmised it from his wildness and distress 
on his return. His was not the bearing 
of a man who could see the end of his 
difficulties, but rather of one who could 
see no available termination but death. 
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CHAPTER in. 

"Thoughts came too quick, 
And whirled his soul to madness." 

" Poor Peath ! probably he did not know 
what the embroidered pocket-book con- 
tained," she said to herself. "It would be 
some comfort to him to know it." When 
he next called for water, she said, as she 
supported him, and held the cup to his 
lips: "Peath! Lady Iris sent me money— 
a hundred pounds." 

But Peath, looking at her with undis- 
tinguishing eyes, said, but replied not : 
" Hold my head fast, that I may pray — the 
thoughts go round so." 

The words filled her with sorrow, pity, 
and dismay. " Oh, my poor Peath ! " she 
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said, kissing his hot brow, " I will pray for 
you," and, kneeling by his side, she made 
silent supplications to Him, who pitieth 
even as a father pitieth his own children, 
that her husband might be spared for 
future comfort, and saved from present 
suffering. 

There was no bodily distress which 
moved Myra's sympathy so deeply as that 
affecting the intellect. It was that feeling 
which made her so tender to the aged 
poor, whose glimmering thoughts lacked 
the clear vigour of their better days. 
Myra felt that her own powers of mind 
were dwarfed and dwindled by the hourly 
recurrence of harassing cares ; but, such as 
they were, she always felt she would not 
barter them for rank or riches. Her 
sympathy was always given to the two 
philosophers, who were so disturbed by 
the contemplation of the mighty subjects 
beyond their comprehension, and whose 
dimensions they could not grasp, but who 
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felt they would not exchange their un- 
satisfied longing for knowledge with the 
bovine contentment of the old woman, who 
was perfectly happy in eating her bacon 
and cabbage. 

Myra knew that she was cleverer than 
Peath, but Peath, with his weak mind, 
struggling with an inability to apppal with 
steady thought to the Fountain of mercy 
filled her with distressful pity. His fancy 
that outward pressure would arrest the whirl 
of ideas lashed by fever into delirium, made 
her heart ache in unison with his frantic 
pain. 

" Oh, that the doctor would come ! " she 
murmured — that wish so often uttered 
when uncertainty still detains hope in 
the sick-room, to sink into silence when 
hope is there no longer. But he came 
not yet, and Peath sank again into a 
drowsy slumber with his painful eyes 
half closed. Then Myra again explored 
the panels with her eyes, and wondered 
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why her thoughts strayed to Sandal Tyne, 
It was not that she was conscious that a 
portrait which so closely resembled him 
was in the gallery upstairs, but she was 
unconsciously spelling out the old letters, 
carved and gilded and adorned with colours, 
which, though dirty, were still as bright as 
when first applied by the cunning artists, 
whose secrets we have not fathomed. The 
words "Gazing, I soar,'* were surmounted 
by an eagle with outstretched wings and 
with eyes fixed on the rising sun. 

Then Peath moved restlessly, and the 
train of her thoughts was broken, as is 
the reflection of an image in a quiet lake 
by a falling pebble. He subsided in 
partial repose, and, as the uniting waters 
reproduce the reflection again, the motto 
seemed familiar to her mind. Then it 
flashed upon her suddenly that she had 
seen an engraved coat-of-arms in a hand- 
some bound edition of Horace, which 
Sandal Tyne had always used, and which, 
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he said, had belonged to his grandfather. 
She thought of this with a feeble kind of 
curiosity, for Peath was becoming more 
restless, and she feared he would attempt 
to rise, and escape from her. Luckily a 
slight noise arrested the attention of his 
irritable brain, and, whilst he was staring 
at the closed door in expectation of seeing 
the cause of the sound he had heard, the 
doctor opened it, and saw at once how the 
case stood. 

He did not require to be informed of 
the state of affairs at the vicarage, — every 

one knew it in X . He knew that 

his bill had not been settled for two years 
and a half, and that the accident to Master 
Peath Plantagenet had greatly increased 

* 

its bulk. The butcher, the baker, the man 
at the general shop, did not keep silence. 
The clerks at the bank knew that Peath s 
account was overdrawn, yet Peath himself 
had flattered himself no one knew about 
it. Bankers' clerks and young men in 
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solicitors' offices are all on honour not to 
speak of the affairs which come under 
their cognizance; but the secrets of the 
ledgers ooze out notwithstanding. 

All honour to the medical profession, 
who do not stop to count the prospect 
of remuneration before they give their 
valuable aid ! In the present case Mr. 
Ferrice saw that his patient could not 
be left in charge of a woman. "I will 
send my assistant to remain here, till we 
can get a proper nurse to attend Mr. 
Sandridge. You will want help more 
effectual than that of Mrs. Hodge." 

He then applied leeches to Peath's head, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing the 
expression of terrible suffering lessened as 
they drew blood from the charged brain. 
As Peath remained quiet after the head 
had been sponged some time with hot 
water, Mr. Ferrice took his leave followed 
by Myra to where his gig was waiting. 

" What do you think of him ? " she said 
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at length, for he had avoided all her looks 
of anxious inquiry. 

"He is very ill, my dear madam, and 
will probably become worse. I have taken 
as much blood as I dare, and with a re- 
assuring result ; but the disease will pro- 
bably return with increased violence. He 
must be kept perfectly quiet. It is very 
fortunate that he is in this old-fashioned 
uninhabited house. I shall give my assist- 
ant a warning to say nothing of Mr. 
Sandridge's retreat." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" Upon the pillioE matniporial. 

If ar.y pair would choose to ride. 
If they would jouniey safe, nor both fall. 
The strongest head the horse should guide.*" 

E. 

When the assistant came, Mvra left Peath 
to his care and that of the old woman, and 
returned home, where she found distress 
and confusion and discnace — "a man in 
possession " sitting in her little drawling- 
room, with hot spirits and water by his 
side, and his feet on the chair opposite 
to him. 

** Youll excuse me. mum. The law 
sends me here. Waited outside early — 
when the maid went to the coal -shed for 
coals. I walked in. I have been over the 
furniture in a few of the rooms — v^oivt 
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fetch much, I should say. There'll be a 
sale, of course." 

Myra left the room, with a crimson 
flush of shame burning on her cheeks. 
" Oh, Peath ! " she said mentally, " to what 
have you reduced us by your wilfulness ! " 
As she went into the kitchen, the cook 
asked if she was to dress a dinner for 
"that fellow in the drawing-room," who was 
" ordering things as if he were a prince. " 

Myra replied that she believed that he 
must have what he ordered, and at her 
expense ; and that it would be desirable 
to keep him in good temper. Then she 
went to little Peath, who was weeping 
bitter tears of rage, because he had not 
been, in his own opinion, sufficiently 
attended to. 

Myra asked where the pocket-book 
might be, and picked it up from where 
he had flung it — ^into the opposite corner of 
the room. The babe rushed wildly into 
her arms, hanging round her neck. Myra, 
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worn and harassed by the accumulation 
of her cares, wept tears of grief and 
perplexity, not knowing how to provide 
for the comfort of her children, nor for the 
welfare of her husband. 

It would be a comfort if Susan could 
come to her ; but ^he knew that Susan, 
invaluable in a bachelor's house, would be 
incapable of the management of a young 
family, and would, probably, be driven to 
the verge of distraction by their worry. 
It requires one accustomed to the intense 
nuisance of one child, to put up with two 
— of two, to be accustomed to three, and 
so on. Take a middle-aged woman, of 
delicate brain, and set her in the midst 
of such a chattering of parrots as these 
immortal souls in juvenile bodies make, and 
the first impulse will be probably to fly. 
However, she must try the experiment 
on poor Susan. With such an inmate as 
the man in possession, a person of steadi- 
ness and responsibility was imperative. 
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" Where's papa ? I will have papa ! 
Sarah hid away the grapes. I will have 
the grapes — the whole are mine." 

" Will you not send some to poor papa, 
who is sick } " asked Myra, giving the 
hamper to Peath Plantagenet, from the 
top of the wardrobe, where it had been 
placed out of his reach. 

He broke off part of one of the bunches 
with the smallest berries, and said, 
" There ! " 

" Are those all you will send papa ? " 
asked his mother. 

" Papa gave them to me, so he does 
not want them back again," replied the 
boy, in whose veins ran the blood of his 
uncle Lyrate. 

Myra gave him a large quantity, and 
put a bunch aside, to take his father. 
She must return with a divided heart to 

* 

Peath, leaving children, who wanted her 
care, to untrustworthy servants. She left 
her youngest in the arms of the nurse-girl, 
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undoing, with suffering that mothers only 
can appreciate, the small arms that were 
clasping her neck, and rushing away, to 
avoid the anguish of hearing the roar when 
the door closed. She was half inclined to 
return and take the infant back with her, 
but the dread of any sudden cry acting on 
Peath's irritable brain, and the knowledge 
that she must be helpless as regarded 
Peath, with an infant in her arms, sent 
her speedily away from the baby grief she 
dared not stay to quell. Where was 
Marmaduke } She must say good-bye to 
Marmaduke, and give him a few grapes. 
She went to look for him, and found him 
standing with a fixed look of wondering 
delight on the man in possession, who, 
having drank enough to make him intoxi- 
cated, was singing an obscene song, which 
he was teaching the boy to join in chorus. 

" How dare you teach the child your 
filthy nonsense ? '' said Myra, with flashing 
eyes. 
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" Better keep a civil tongue in your 
head, mum, or 'twill be all the wus for you 
when you's sold up, which is sure to be, 
they say — them at the castle won't give a 
helping hand, eh ! " and he winked with 
drunken intelligence. 

Myra took Marmarduke by the hand 
and led him out of the room. How 
thankful she was to Mrs. Maple for 
having taken Sylvia away. " Oh, Peath, 
Peath ! all this results from your wilful 
disregard of pecuniary obligations," thought 
the unhappy mother, whose cup of anguish 
seemed overflowing. She desired Sarah 
not to allow Master Marmaduke to go into 
the room with " that man," and then 
hastened away, believing in her depression 
that she should find Peath worse on her 
return to Silvermere. There, too, she 
must await her father. "Oh, my father!" 
she said to herself, " had my marriage been 
made in opposition to your wishes, how 
infinitely more wretched I should have 
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been in asking you to lighten my in- 
tolerable burden/* 

When she reached the sick-room she 
found the assistant sitting by Peath's bed- 
side. He was not sorry to be relieved 
from his watching. Mr. Sandridge had 
been tolerably quiet, and was much the 
same. Myra begged him to enforce 
silence on Mrs. Hodge, 

" Whose tongue was like a rolling river. 
Which murmuring, flowed and flowed for ever ; " 

and then she sat down to look upon 
Peath's face, alternately wan and flushed, 
and to listen for the sound of distant 
carriage wheels. They came at length. 
Peath's disordered brain first caught the 
whirr of the wheels coming over the park 
in the twilight, and could scarcely be held 
in his bed, so great was his terror lest the 
bailiffs should be coming to carry him off 
to gaol. Whilst Myra was exerting all 
her strength to imprison his wrists, the 
door opened, and Doctor Leith was 
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ushered in by Dame Hodge. Some vague 
remembrances connected with the past 
coursed through the whirling brain of the 
sick man, but he no longer Jeared the 
visitant. Doctor Leith did not resemble 
the bailiff, whose advent Peath had 
dreaded. He did not care for him in any 
way, and turned aside with his ceaseless 
cry of " Water ! water ! " 

Myra threw herself into her father's 
arms with bursting tears and racking sobs, 
but with an unspeakable feeling of selfish 
relief It is so natural for a woman to con- 
fide in and rely on a stronger nature than 
her own. Happy is she who can find in 
her husband her strong fortress and de- 
fence, which Myra sought and found in her 
father. Myra, taking him aside for a few 
minutes, told him shortly all her troubles. 
The Doctor's face grew grave and graver. 
He was not a rich man, and he foresaw 
that the money, to save which he had 
pinched himself in comforts, which his 
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advancing age required, must be flung 
into that maelstrom of debt, the pecuniary 
embarrassments of a weak man, who, hav- 
ing exhausted every source of income, 
had turned despairingly to money-lenders. 
The money had been saved for Myra's 
eldest — a handsome, spirited, and intelli- 
gent youth, whom his grandfather hoped 
in another year to send to Cambridge. He 
kissed Myra, and left her, driving at her 
request to the vicarage to demand a bed, 
Myra feeling that the servants would be- 
have better with her father in the house. 
To pay off the man in possession must 
first be done, and then the Doctor 
thought that he had better keep Peath 
out of the way — if death did not do so 
effectually — till he had made some com- 
position with his creditors. 

When he reached the vicarage, there 
was abundant light in the drawing-room 
windows, and such a continuous thumping, 
with occasional bursts of laughing, that it 
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was some time before his efforts to get in 
were attended to. His knocking at length 
brought cook in her best cap to the front 
door with a candle in her hand, and seen 
over her head were those of Sarah and 
the nursemaid, and the villainous and 
sensual countenances of two bailiffs and 
another man, seemingly a cottager. 

" No one at home," said the cook, " and 
no entrance here. Master and missus is 
out, and have give leave for poor ser- 
vants to have a holiday." 

" Woman, you tell what is not truth ! " 
said the Doctor sternly. " I am Doctor 
Leith, and I am come to remain here for 
the present." 

" Tm here by the right of the law, and 
I shall remain till the bill is paid, I -take 
it, old Squaretoes. 'Twill be a long time 
before that will come off." 

The bailiff was very drunk, and nearly 
inarticulate. He was, moreover, very un- 
steady on his legs. The Doctor was a 
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powerfully built man ; and the interview 
took place in the passage, where the cook 
ranged herself on the side of the bailiff, 
with whom she had been having a galop, 
an exercise which had materially increased 
the irritation of unsteadiness of his brain. 
She held the door open, expecting to see 
the new comer ousted ; but the Doctor, 
taking the bailiff by the collar, suddenly 
flung him down the steps, and when he was 
striving ineffectually, in a storm of oaths 
and curses, to pick himself up, his rising 
was impeded by the unexpected arrival 
of his companion sprawling over him, by 
an exit as rapid as his own. The Doctor 
closed the door and put the chain up, and 
desired the mortified women to return to 
their proper place in the kitchen. 

*' I never should have done it but to 
please cook," cried Sarah. 

*' I was led away," said cook, " by that 
viper Sarah." 

** I have been a-herring " (erring), said 
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the nursemaid, "but IVe seed the herror 
of my ways." 

" Pray, my friend, what are you doing 
in the house ? " asked the Doctor of the 
rosy-cheeked bucolical youth, who stood 
in the background. 

" Please, I am 'Liza's young man, and 
she asked me to come and have a bit 
of tea and supper, as the maids was 
a-going to make • merry with the bailies 
this evening." 

" The merriment is over for to-night at 
least," said the Doctor drily. He heard 
the men hammering and swearing outside 
the front door, and, to avoid any repetition 
of the struggle, he took the young man 
to the study, and told him to depart by 
the window, which the Doctor fastened 
after him. He then desired the house- 
maid to air sheetp, and the cook to pro 
vide for him some of the abundant supper 
she had obtained for the bailiffs, the 
tradesfolks having given credit, on the 
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supposition that, as the law had taken 
the matter in hand, they should soon be 
settled with. When this had been ac- 
complished, he went to see the children, 
who were fortunately asleep, and then 
he returned, and sending the servants 
to bed, he fastened the doors on each, 
that they might not open them again to 
receive the excluded officers of the law. 

As soon as it was light the active old 
man arose, and, going out, he locked the 
door and pocketed the keys, and, walking 
to the railway, telegraphed for Susan to 
come by the next train, leaving the house 
to the care of his grandson and a char- 
woman, and to bring with her a strong 
village girl. He was back before the 
children were awake, and when it was 
time for the servants to bestir themselves. 
Seemingly they were unaware of the 
efforts Doctor Leith had made to ensure 
them uninterrupted repose, or, if they 
had tried to get out, they were too dis- 
creet to admit that they had done so. 
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By midday came Susan and her at- 
tendant nymph, red-armed and willing, and 
without panier or crinoline. When they had 
arrived at the vicarage, the Doctor, with- 
out ceremony, dismissed the three female 
servants, paying them their wages and a 
month in advance. Cook brought in a date- 
less account for sundries. When the Doctor 
required the exact days to be specified, 
she placed so many items in the long- 
running account on Sundays, that Doctor 
Leith refused to pay the bill at all till the 
tradesmen's books had been referred to. 
Cook, observing that no gentleman would 
dispute her word, took herself off in a 
huff without obtaining any of the amount 
excepting her wages. Subsequently Doctor 
Leith went round to the tradesmen, and 
found that most of the articles had not 
been obtained. Those which had been 
procured had been doubled in their quan- 
tities as stated by the cook. 

This accomplished, the unwearied Doc- 
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tor went off to Peath's lawyer to try to 
find out the extent of his son-in-law's 
liabilities. Mr. Sharpin was full of his 
griefs and of his insulted dignity. Mr. 
Sandridge had not behaved to him as 
a gentleman should. He, Mr. Sharpin, 
had always done the best with regard to 
supplying him with money, and he had 
good reason to know that he had sought 
the professional advice of Mr. Thorn, in 
the next parish. Doctor Leith begged 
Mr. Sharpin to forget his wrongs like 
a friend and a Christian, and consider 
himself as employed by him. Doctor Leith, 
to get in all Mr. Sandridge's liabilities, 
and see what means could be resorted 
to to clear him by degrees. 

"Why does not Mr. Sandridge come 
himself } " said the attorney. 

"He is so ill as to be insensible, and 
from what I gathered from his medical 
attendant, on whom I called before I 
came here, it is doubtful if he lives over 
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the next fortnight. The probabilities are 
not in favour of his recovery. Should 
he die, the creditors would lose everything, 
for his wife has no funds, and the law 
does not compel me to pay the debts of 
my son-in-law. I have no doubt but that 
the expectation of having to give long 
credit has materially increased the amount 
of bills already sent in." 

The lawyer promised immediate com- 
pliance, and Doctor Leith returned to 
Silvermere to give Myra the comfort of 
knowing that her children were well and 
judiciously cared for, and her husband's 
affairs put in train for partial liquidation. 

Peath was much the same, and the 
Doctor, returning to the vicarage, sent 
Susan in a cart, hired for the purpose, to 
a point in the road, where she took out 
her bundle of linen and refreshments, and 
dismissed the cart, saying a friend was 
coming to meet her. Part she hid away 
in a dry ditch, and the rest she carried 
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to the house, returning for what she had 
secreted. Thus the secret of Peath s 
hiding-place was kept till the settlement 
of his debts made the revelation unim- 
portant. 
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CHAPTER V. 

** To do good and to distribute, forget not, for with such 
sacrifices God is well pleased." 

Very grave did the Doctor look at the 
list of liabilities, presented to him a few 
days after by the lawyer. Peath's state 
also was less satisfactory. His medical 
attendant said the symptoms were more 
menacing. Should he die, Myra and 
her children would be dependent upon 
her father for support. He was seventy- 
two, and could not expect in the. course 
of nature to survive more than a year or 
so. ^ What would become of them when 
they lost their only support in him, if he 
parted with the few thousands he had 
saved by pinching economy and " integers 
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of thrift," should he pay away all he had 
accumulated ? Yet if the debts were paid 
in full, he should have nothing left but 
the income of his living to support them 
for his life, whilst his death must leave 
them destitute. 

There is a natural love of money in the 
old, and a poor man who knows the 
difficulty of obtaining it — and especially if 
he has saved it for one beloved object — 
cannot endure the thought of parting with 
it for the liquidation of another person's 
senseless expenditure. He thought of 
Myra's boy, and how sedulously he had 
been working to be enabled to do justice 
to his grandfather's tuition at college. 
The almost impossibility of sending him 
even as a sizar, if these savings were spent 
in paying Peath's debts, made the old man 
wretched. "My days are gone, my pur- 
poses are broken off, even the thoughts 
of my heart," said the unhappy grand- 
father. 
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The boy's disappointment too sat heavily 
on him. What an upsetting of hopes, 
what wide-spreading misery and disgrace, 
all arising from Peath's determination to 
have a professed cook and a footman, 
when he should have been contented with 
a maid-of-all-work ! and how much personal 
happiness had he obtained out of the 
services of that insolent James and the 
peculating Mrs. Maelstrom ? Yet qnce 
having overstepped the prudent boundaries 
of his income, every day had added to his 
entanglements and to his misery. 

Doctor Leith determined to act as if 
Peath were of unsound mind. He was 
temporarily incompetent, and the affairs 
were urgent for settlement. The letters 
which poured in on Peath in shoals must 
be opened by Myra. Perhaps his clouded 
mind was so far a comfort in that the 
Doctor had the clue to all his involve- 
ments, which he would not himself volun- 
tarily have avowed. Doctor Leith called 
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on the principal creditors, and explained 
that his son-in-law's life was quivering on 
the verge of death, that he was delirious, 
and could understand nothing addressed to 
him. He might live, but the medical 
attendant thought death most probable. 
He would have nothing if he died but his 
debts — not a sixpence for the support of his 
wife and family ; if he lived it would be as 
a bankrupt. Were they willing to give a 
receipt in full on his paying them half the 
amount of their bills ? They all agreed to 
this, and considering the prices they had 
charged Peath, they lost nothing by the 
composition. A threat of prosecution 

brought Mr. F , the money lender, from 

a demand of ;^ 1 600 to ;^6oo, yet when the 
arrangements were concluded, the poor 
Doctor felt as if he had fallen amongst 
thieves, especially in the last transaction. 

He had a long interview with Myra, and 
told her what must be done. He spoke 
with decision, and, she thought, without 
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sufficient tenderness for Peath; but a man 
who has been called on to make great 
sacrifices, which involved the destruction of 
a plan which had occupied the whole of 
the latter part of his life, could not afford 
many flowers of speech. The whole of 
the tithes must be given up to him, and he 
would pay them ;^ioo quarterly. The 
residue he should keep for the part pay- 
ment of the principal. He also offered to 
take charge of Marmaduke, as Peath Plan- 
tagenet still required his mother's care, and 
probably his father would be unwilling to 
part with him. Mr. Ferrice did not con- 
sider it safe to move Peath at present, and 
till he could return to the vicarage, Susan 
must keep house there for Myra. Then 
he returned home to his grandson, feeling 
as if he had deprived him of his birthright 
by the sacrifices he had made for his son- 
in-law. 

Myra was very grateful and very de- 
pressed. She felt as if she had done it all, 
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though she had been as innocent as 
the victims flung, bound and gagged, into 
the river by Caesar Borgia. She could 
not complain of her husband. She could 
not .arrest his career. H e had been 
deaf to her remonstrances, yet even her 
father reproached her with having allowed 
matters to arrive at such a crisis. So she 
sat by Peath's bed in the old ruinous 
house, and wept silently. Once he looked 
up, and she saw a glimpse of intelligence 
in his troubled eyes. Some thought 
passed through his mind that he was 
worse, and that she was weeping for him 
consequently. She stooped over him, and 
kissed his brow ; but the caress, which 
seemed to him as a leavetaking, ohly 
increased his trouble. It would be a 
cowardly thing, she knew, to desert him 
in his helplessness, but as she sat by his 
side in the dim twilight evenings, with 
only her own reflections as companions, 
she thought with longing of the clear quiet 
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lake with its fringe of water-lilies and its 
overhanging willows, and longed to sink 
into its depths, and forget all present 
trouble — all dread of future ill. The 
misery which encompassed her was not 
a sudden circumstance. 

Debt, which to her meant disgrace, ha^ 
involved her without her having the power 
of resisting. All she could do was to keep 
herself alive on the coarsest food within 
her reach, for even that, she feared, would 
not be paid for. Why should a life so 
wretched as hers be prolonged } She 
would wait till Peath was able to help him- 
self, to get up and go about his own 
devices, and then Silvermere lake was ever 
deep, cold, and clear, and ready to wash all 
tears from her eyes. 

Days went on in their leaden progress. 
Peath got better, but so slowly f "He must 
have something on his mind," his doctor 
told Myra. She did not know — perhaps 
it was money matters. The medical man 
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said he could fathom some brain dis- 
turbance not warranted by his other 
symptoms. "You must try to find out, 
by piecing his wild talk together," the 
gentleman said, "and relieve him if you 
can, or we shall never get him well." 

Poor Peath ! He repeated the word in 
the night season, with an emphasis of 
horror which made Myras flesh creep — 
" Sacrilege ! sacrilege ! " 

" What sacrilege, Peath ?" 

" I took the Sacrament money. God 
will not pardon it." 

"He knoweth whereof we are made. 
He remembereth that we are but dust," 
said his poor wife. 

"It was for my boy, for the doctors," 
said the sick man apologetically, with his 
projecting eyes glaring at Myra. 

" Yes, yes, of course. You could not do 
otherwise. You can put it back, you know. " 

" Put it back .> Ah," he said, with a 
puzzled look, " there is no money — none 
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anywhere." Then he shouted loudly, and 
stopped suddenly, aghast at the echo, which 
seemed an answer to this terrible expres- 
sion of his disordered fancy. It was use- 
less to try to continue the subject then. 
He was in all the toil and tremor of flight 
from his pursuers. " They are hiding in 
the laurel bushes," he said in a whisper, 
as he dragged Myra's face close to his 
mouth. " Don*t tell any one — I saw a 
man's face within the darkness of the 
thick leaves. I can steal out — no one 
will hear me. Myra would stop me if 
she thought I was going ! " 

Then in idea he was flying through the 
shadows. He panted with the exertion 
he fancied he was making, and the hurried 
breathing of fever was only too like a race, 
in which the winner might be death. 
Myra dipped a handkerchief into a pail 
of cold water, and laved his brows. 

" Hah ! we're come to the lake now. 
How the waters make one shiver ! How 
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cool and pleasant ! More — more — let them 
cover me over — over ! then those men 
won't find me." He sank back quiet and ex- 
hausted. The excess of fever had abated. 

Poor Myra lay her head on his soaked 
pillow by his side. She had been a healthy 
girl when she married, but her spirits had 
been broken by constant anxiety. A few 
minutes* sleep was precious to that over- 
wrought brain. The watchlight was put 
far away lest the light should disturb 
Peath. Presently he started up, awaking 
her by the movement '* Hark ! " he said, 
'' they are ringing the bell violently. 
What can it be ? Listen ! " 

Myra was scared by the assertion. She 
was conscious that she had slept soundly, 
and she did not know how long. Probably 
Peath was right, and some one was ringing. 
If so, for what reason ? She heard her 
heart thumping against her arm which was 
pressed against her side. What could it 
be .'^ Was Peath Plantagenet worse ? Was 
her father taken suddenly ill ? 
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Peath was sitting up in the bed, listening 
with eyes that seemed starting from their 
sockets. "There they are," he said, "coming 
upstairs. Hide me ! they are coming to 
take me!'* He shrank down under the 
bed-clothes. 

Myras nerves were so excited that she 
half expected to see the door open, and 
some frightful creature occupy the entrance. 
She could not bear another such night, and 
with all her wish to economize, she felt 
that she must expend some of Lady Iris s 
gift in hiring a nurse to take her place at 
night. This place was now unobjection- 
able as, from the arrangement of Peath's 
affairs, there was no longer any reason for 
concealing where he was. As the daylight 
crept along the sky with its cold brilliancy, 
Peath became more tranquil, only he re- 
peated the word "sacrilege." "They will 
take me for theft of the offerings to the 
Almighty." 

Myra was struck with a sudden thought. 
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She took five sovereigns out of her purse, 
and held them up to Peath. She did not 
believe the sum he had taken was over 
three pounds, but she considered it best to 
be on the safe side. 

'' Peath ! this money is yours/' she said, 
quiedy and distinctly. " Restitution — do 
you understand ? " 

A wandering gleam of intelligence illu- 
mined his glazed bloodshot eyes. " Give — 
give!" he cried. He snatched the coins 
from her, and clutched them in his hand. 
A momentary look of greed came over his 
face, then he hid the clenched fist under 
the pillow, and slept the first quiet sleep 
since his illness. 

There was a great improvement, Mr. 
Ferrice said next morning wheit he came 
— a quieter pulse and greater composure of 
countenance. Mr. Sandridge would be 
able to be removed in a week if he con- 
tinued without a relapse. Every time 
Peath was moved to have his bed made, 
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Myra observed that his right hand was 
never unclosed. He guarded his treasure 
sedulously from her knowledge with a 
secretiveness which made her disposed 
sometimes to smile and sometimes to 
weep. He was aware that he possessed 
the treasure, but had forgotten how he 
had obtained it. Now he was seized 
with a restless desire to return to the 
vicarage. It was fortunate that his father- 
in-law's arrangements allowed that he 
should do so, as soon as his health per- 
mitted. 

The day arrived at length when, very 
shaky and weak, he was dressed in the 
suit he had worn on the night of his 
escape from the vicarage, a world too wide 
for his shrunk shanks. The labourers took 
their hands from their pipes to pull their 
forelocks, and the old dames curtsied at 
their cottage doors as ' the fly passed 
through the village. Peath's attenuation 
melted their hearts. " He do look bad,'' 
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said one. " Not long for this world, any- 
body can see," said another. 

When they reached the ugly high gates 
of the vicarage — one of poor Peath's follies 
— they opened, and revealed Susan, Peath 
Plantagenet, looking more like his father 
than ever, and the baby. Poor Peath's 
eyes filled with loving tears as he put 
his feeble arms round his boy, who in- 
formed him that grandpapa had given 
him a beautiful toy — bricks to build a 
bridge, keystone and all. Grandpa said 
he must learn to be an architect. " What 
low notions to put into the boy's head ! " 
Peath murmured to Myra, who could only 
keep silence, though it was pain and grief 
to her. Here were two men, equally poor, 
one self-indulgent and foolish, though free 
from actual vice, the other economical 
and self-sacrificing for others. 

" Oh, my father ! " thought the poor 
wife, *'the virtues I have derived from 
you have been as useless as lights in 
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sepulchres. 1 have never been permitted 
to act, . only compelled to suffer, — ^that 
is woman's lot; to see ruin coming, 
which I was powerless to avert, and dis- 
honestly perpetrated, in which I was an 
unwilling participator. How happy had I 
been had I remained unmarried ! Fearing 
destitution, I plunged into debt — into sin, 
for debt is swindling, and swindling is 
sin. Poor papa ! what sacrifices he has 
made for us all, and how little they are 
appreciated by any but me ! " 

Before he went up to his room at night, 
Peath began to rummage in his pocket 
for the key of his bureau. " Has any one 
been to my bureau ? " he asked suspiciously. 

"No one, dear ! The key has always 
been on your watchguard." 

Myra made an excuse for leaving him 
alone for an instant, but he called her 
back feebly. He was trying to fit the 
key to the lock with the futile efforts 
with which one sees a drunken man trying 
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to wind his watch. Myra placed the key 
in the keyhole and left him. A few 
minutes after she returned to hfm, and 
took him into the little drawing-room, 
which had been thoroughly cleansed and 
garnished after the pollution of the man 
in possession. 

Susan, tidy and silent, waited on Peath. 
and the only thing which jarred in the 
general comfort was Myra's refusal to 
allow Peath Plantagenet to come in and 
eat up his father's buttered toast. 

*' Permit me, my dear Peath, to have 
my own way in this. Your life is infinitely 
valuable to me and to your children. To 
live you must eat." 

*• It is true, Myra; but he is so fond of 
me. 

** Fond of buttered toast, you mean. 
He is a selfish little boy, and would 
be best at a public school, where boys 
generally contrive to reduce any outward 
evidences of selfishness to a minimum." 
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" If," said Peath with a sigh, which was 
almost a sob, " you take him from me, 
you may as well order my coffin/' 

" There is no fear of his going to school, 
my dear Peath — no hope, I should rather 
say: his schooling would abstract too much 
from our income for it to be thoupfht of" 

Peath enjoyed his boiled eggs and 
buttered toast. Mr. Ferrice had desired 
that no reference might be made to any 
subject likely to alarm or disturb him. 
He was in truth too feeble to be able to 
think much. He found all his simple 
wants anticipated by Myra, who blessed 
the bounty of her sister-in-law when she 
arranged a new suit of clothes for Peath 
in his dressing-room, and, oh, bliss ! two 
bottles of his favourite perfume, and two 
of the valuable hair-wash, which was war- 
ranted to cover the shining patch at the 
top of his head with flowing hair. How 
often did a soft sparse crop of very fine 
hairs, such as are born on the head of 
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an infant, give delusive hopes of the 
abundance of '• that greatest ornament of 
the human head/' a profusion of beautiful 
and natural curls. 

Peath \\-as pleased to see his dressing- 
table arranged as it used to be in his 
palmy daj-s. He did not inquire how it 
arrived that he was surrounded with all 
his small luxuries. M\Ta had told him 
that he was not to think of any subject 
likely to perplex him. and he was willing 
to take her recommendation. He deferred 
to her advice now in ever\* wav. 

* " This is Tuesdav. M\Ta. Do you think 
I could do the Sunday dut\- ? " Peath was 
thinking how nice his new suit would look. 
Mvra had ordered the clothes from the 
London tailor, and desired the bill to be 
sent with the articles. London prices 
adapted for credit for tvvo years were 
charged. Myra cast her eyes over the 
countr)' tailor s charges at ready money, 
and sent a post-order for the amount She 
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expected a remonstrance : she received a 
receipt with thanks. It was some time 
since Peath had had new clothes. He 
was a figure which ever looked aristo- 
cratic, even when the black cloth was 
threadbare and shining, but he looked 
forward with some degree of satisfaction 
to the fact of appearing in church as 
became his rank. 

" How long was I ill, Myra ? Who 
officiated at the church ? " 

" Mr. Prime." There was a pause. 

" How many Sundays ?" 

" Four," replied his wife. 

" Four ! — that is eight guineas," he said, 
in a troubled tone. " Could not any one 
have taken the services for nothing ? " 

" I don't know. I did not like to ask 
any one. It is asking a clergyman to 
add another service to two full ones." 
Myra knew Peath would not have en- 
dured such fatigue for any one. " The 
money is paid, Peath. Your sister-in-law 
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sent me a present of a hundred pounds, 
in the pocket-book you brought back 
for me." 

" God bless her ! " said Peath, in a 
broken voice. " How very good of her ! 
Did you thank her ? " 

"If words could ever express gratitude, 
I think those which I wrote must have 
convinced her how deeply I felt her kind- 
ness," said the wife. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" The happy wife 
Sees a new era in her troubled life." 



Crabbe. 



Peath meditated. A hundred pounds 
was very useful. It would pay for his 
clothes and doctor's bill, he thought ; but 
it would not, nor would fifty hundreds 
clear him, and keep the bailiffs from his 
door. He would not ask who had done 
him that service. Perhaps Lord Arras 
had been kinder than he had promised. 
Peath tried to rest on this improbable 
assumption. Perhaps it was his father- 
in-law. His ideas revolted from this 
probability. He would not ask. After 
all, Myra had taken matters into her own 
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hands — had opened his letters seemingly 
when he was unconscious. He had no 
reason to be thankful to Doctor Leith if 
lie had advanced the money. It was 
Myra's affair. He dared to think that 
the Doctor meant to make a good thing 
out of it Oh Peath, Peath ! when the 
money-lender refused to supply him longer 
at a hundred and thirty per cent. ! But 
every feeling of justice was cramped and 
warped by Peath's embarrassments. 

** I only hope," he said to Myra one 
day, suddenly, " that you have discharged 
that thief, Lanniss ? " 

*; No, my dear, I did not ; he dis- 
charged himself, taking with him a quan- 
tity of new tools, which he had ordered 
in your name." 

** Scoundrel ! " said Peath, with passion 
that crimsoned his haggard face. 

" Don't you think you had better turn 
over your sermons, if you think you can 
preach on Sunday ? " This was a judicious 
diversion. 
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" I had better try those new clothes on, 
to see if they fit," he said ; and Myra 
accompanied him to his dressing-room, 
where the glass would help his decisions. 
The clothes were pronounced to be ex- 
cellently cut, but rather too large. 

" Shall we have Bodge over, Myra, to 
take them in ? " Bodge was the country 
tailor. 

" My dear," suggested Myra, " I should 
be really afraid of Bodge. He might 
spoil them. Every day, my dear Peath, 
you will, I trust, fill them out better." It 
is near one o'clock. "Perhaps the roast 
fowl I have ordered for you may be a 
more deliberate, but a more effectual, 
tailor than Bodge. Nothing could be 
better than your figure as it was, Peath, 
and as I trust we shall see it again in a 
few weeks' time." This pretty speech, 
which had a broad foundation in truth, 
pleased her husband. He said nothing, but 
held himself more upright in his new black 
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clothes, and turned his face gracefully 
first on one side and then on the other, 
whilst a very perceptible smirk played 
on his lips, and drooped in his eyelids. 
Myra smiled sadly, thinking that all her 
little vanities had been as much trodden 
out of her as life out of a blade of grass 
which vainly strives to live in a turnpike 
road — 

" For care and sorrow, and child-birth pain. 
Had left their traces on heart and brain." 

Her little daughter, looking at her 
mother's large hollow eyes and pallid 
cheeks, said one day, with the candour of 
youth, " Mamma ! I wonder if you ever 
could have been good-looking ? " 

" Do you think papa handsome ? " said 
Myra, smiling. 

" Very," was the ready answer, and the 
mother smiled again, for the likeness be- 
tween the father and the daughter was 
perfect. The same small eyes set close 
together ; the same narrow nose, though 
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more delicate in the young lady ; the same 
slender falling shoulders, and what the 
maids called "genteel figure," in both. 
Many girls think themselves beautiful 
because they are young, and no one can 
undervalue the smooth cheek of youth and 
its rosy lips ; but the intelligent counte- 
nance of thirty will be able to beat the 
pretty girl of eighteen, if mind shines within 
the countenance of the elder, and is absent 
from or undeveloped in that of the young 
beauty. It makes all the difference in 
a finely-shaped alabaster vase — whether 
the light shines or shines not within it. 

It was a blow to Myra to have to part 
with Susan ; but there are limits to human 
forbearance, and she grieved for her 
father's discomfort. When the new servant 
came, she did her utmost to put her into 
Susan's ways. 

Peath looked on with a quiet sneer at 
her efforts to get on with a nurse -girl and 
a servant-of-all-work ; he felt as one might 
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do who, having tried to undo a difficult 
puzzle, and skinned his fingers in the 
attempt, looks on grimly, with a half hope 
that his companion may fail, even though 
he himself may have to pay the penalty of 
the failure. 

But three months passed, and, w^ithout a 
debt in the world, Myra had still seventeen 
shillings and ninepence on the day when 
she received her fathers cheque for the 
second hundred. This seventeen and 
ninepence did not include what was left 
of the hundred pounds, when the clergy- 
man, the doctor, and old Mrs. Hodge at 
Silvermere had been satisfied. M)Ta's 
heart and her footsteps were lighter. She 
put aside the precious seventeen shillings 
and ninepence for some indulgence to 
Peath, when he should require it 

She made an effort to instruct Peath 
Plantagenet, but the only result was, that 
he told her that he hated her and the 
Latin grammar, and wished she would 
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leave him alone. She could only feel 
doubly grateful to her father, who had 
saved Marmaduke from a similar dunce- 
dom. She thought of Sylvia, and that 
she ought to propose to take her back. 
Mrs. Maple had been most kind in keeping 
her so long. She wrote a few lines to 
this effect to Mrs. Maple, and received 
the following answer : — 

" Friend Myra, 

'' Thy note respecting thy little 

daughter Sylvia has just been delivered 

to me. If thou canst make up thy mind 

to leave her some time longer in my care, 

I opine that it may be best both for her 

and for thee ; yet, if thou dost desire to 

have her returned to thee forthwith, I will 

cause her to be conveyed to thy dwelling 

on third day. 

" Thy friend, 

"Margaret Maple." 
This was accompanied by an enclosure 
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from Sylvia, written most carefully, with 
every line and every word in its right 
place, executed with a formality and pre- 
cision, of which she had been incapable 
, before her visit to her Quaker friend. 

Myra wrote a grateful answer to Mrs. 
Maple, and was glad to leave Sylvia in her 
care, for Sylvia's letter was to this effect : 

" Dear Mamma, 

*' I am very happy, and should 
prefer to stay here a little longer, if you 
please. 

'' Your affectionate daughter, 

" Sylvia Sandridge." 

Myra was very tender to her husband. 
Her father had calculated that the fees 
for occasional clerical duties amounted to 
rather over thirty pounds a-year. This 
ought to keep him in pocket-money with- 
out the vexation of receiving any from his 
wife. If she paid all his bills — tailor, boot - 
maker, etc. — this sum ought to be enough 
to pay his travelling expenses, if he wished 
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to go to Castle Clear or elsewhere, or to 
purchase any small indulgences he might 
crave. 

He came in on one occasion, flushed and 
troubled. An agent was going round to 
collect subscriptions from the county gen- 
tlemen to raise a fund to return a Tory 
member to parliament. "He will call on 
me — is sure to do so. They asked me, as 
I was coming out of church to-day, if I 
meant to subscribe." 

" What did you answer } " said Myra. 

" That I was a poor man," said Peath 
sullenly. 

" I admire your courage, Peath. So 
much pain would be saved if all people 
had this moral determination." 

Peath looked a little comforted. " All 
the same," he said, " it is a vexation to me 
not to do what my brother clergymen have 
done." 

"What have the clergy subscribed 
generally ? " 

VOL. III. H 
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"Some twenty; some five-and- twenty 
pounds," replied Peath. 

Myra fetched the remains of Lady Iris's 
money. There were forty-two pounds left. 
She gave thirty to Peath, and replaced the 
twelve pounds. " Send this, dear Peath," 
she said, " without its being asked for. I 
do not like that you should be behind your 
equals in doing what your party think 
right." 

Peath flushed with pleasure, till his eyes 
and peaked nose and narrow forehead 
were tinted like the sky in a wintry sunset. 
" Well," he said, in a quaver of delight, 
" if you really could spare it without going 
into debt again " — as if poor Myra had 
been the guilty one before — " I really 
should like to send it." He took the 
sovereigns and notes. Some of the coins 
were bright and new, and seemed a little 
heavier than the others. He selected five 
of the best looking, and gazed at her 
wistfully. '' Really, my dear Myra," he 
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said hesitatingly, " I should not like to do 
anything which would seem ostentatious. 
I would not hurt the feelings of my brother 
clergymen, you know. I think five-and- 
twenty pounds will be quite as much as 
I ought to give." 

" Certainly, Peath," assented the wise 
little woman, who saw through the motive, 
and sighed. 

Peath now was radiant. He put the five 
golden sovereigns into his purse. It was 
an old-fashioned one, worked with steel 
beads, and he was delighted to see the 
glitter of the yellow against the cold grey. 
The purse he locked up in his bureau, and 
then he wrote a note to the agent to desire 
him to call at the vicarage, when he should 
be ready to pay his subscription to the 
fund for returning the Honourable Sidney 
Loftus to parliament at the next election. 

Myra knew nothing of Lord Arras's 
refusal to assist Peath, or she would have 
seen, in the act, a ramification of the family 
failing. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

" Reason's whole pleasure, all the joys of sense 
Lie in the words, health, peace, and competence/' 

Pope. 

Autumn was now come. Busy hands 
bound the graceful sheaves together, which 
nodded their heavy ears with pleasant 
promise to the farmer and the gleaner. 
Soft morning rays crept up from the 
valley, and adding crispness to the dried 
wheat-stalks, lightened the labourers* toil. 
In the foreground were spread the mellow 
fruits of autumn ; in the distance a purple 
haze over the landscape led on the eye 
of the spectator to the deep blue of the 
skies. Over the fields already reaped, but 
not carried, were stooping female figures, 
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some old, some middle-aged, some little 
dots of lilac and pink gingham, all intent 
on taking from their neighbours the 
greatest number of collected wheat-ears to 
swell their own stores. 

It might be a pretty picture of rural 
occupation to a casual observer who did 
not know the circumstances, or guess the 
feelings of each individual, old enough to 
understand her own position ; for the little 
ones were conscious only of heat and 
inconvenience in stooping incessantly, and 
of the constant pricking of the stubbles on 
their bare legs. 

The desire of winning by something 
approaching to chance has seemingly an 
irresistible charm to most natures. In a 
miserable room occupied by an old woman 
nearly blind, very deaf, and over eighty 
years of age, were twenty-two infants,, 
varying from a fortnight to two years and 
half in age, farmed out to her for the day 
for the period of a month. She could not 
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hear the difference between the suffocating 
screiams of passion, and the low wailing 
of disease ; she could not see the little 
faces, distorted with distress, when their 
continued claims for attention were dis- 
regarded. The old woman got twopence 
a-day for keeping them, and a penny more 
if she was expected to feed them. 

Myra's heart used to ache when these 
miserable objects of maternal . greed were 
brought to her in shoals on the day after 
the barley harvest was concluded. " Could 
you give anything to my poor babe ? 'twas 
took bad in the harvest time." This was 
the universal request. Myra or the doctor 
were expected to put right, by dose, the 
evils which had been a month accumulat- 
ing. At night the women went home to 
their babes ; their milk was heated by hot 
labour in the fields and fiercer passions, — 

" Besides all this, there was a deal of swearing, 
And nauseous words past mentioning or hearing." 

If Myra and the doctor were appealed 
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to for the infants, the bench of magistrates 
was occupied day after day in settling the 
disputes of the litigants over barley and 
wheat-ears. 

"Oh, I wish the gleaning was done 
away with, and a settled sum given to the 
women instead ! " said Myra. " It would 
be better for the health of the children 
and the morals of the mothers" 

"Ah," said Peath, "there is scriptural 
warranty for it — Boaz and Ruth, you 
know." 

" Oh yes, a very fine precedent ! It is 
the custom to be sentimental about Ruth 
listening to the nightingale, and standing 
alone amidst the alien corn. I cannot 
approve her conduct, nor compliment her 
on her delicacy. I dare say half the young 
ladies who sing about her don't know the 
story. Mrs. Maple told me that such is 
the charm the women find in the excite- 
ment of the harvest-field, that she offered 
the mother of a large family the value in 
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money of what she might expect to glean, 
to remain at home. The woman declined, 
* It would not be the same,' she said." 

"It is the uncertainty that makes the 
charm," observed Peath. 

" Yes," rejoined Myra. "It reminds me 
of the Russian Prince, who entreated his 
head cook to name any salary he liked, and 
he should have it * Ah ! my prince,' said 
the cook, with tears in his eyes, 'keep your 
money, and suffer me to cheat you still ! ' " 

" Do you see," asked Peath, " that my 
brother has lost his last-bom child ? I 
read it in the X Chronicle." 

"No, I did not see it Poor Lady Iris ! " 
said Myra, thinking with a mother's heart 
of her sister-in-law's sorrow. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

" Cold in the dust this cherished heart may lie, 
But that which warmed it once shall never die — 
That spark, unburied in its mortal frame. 
With living light, immortal, and the same, 
Shall beam on Joy's interminable years. 
Unveiled by darkness, unassuaged by tears." 

It was not alone the children that suffered, 
when the church bell began to toll at seven 
o'clock in the morning — that solemn bell 
which knelled for funerals in a stately 
sequence of sounds, but which in harvest- 
time was driven into a jaunting reckless- 
ness of jerks by the old clerk, who grudged 
the ten minutes, and the labour of pulling 
the bell, that all the gleaners might start 
fair. 

" My dear," said Mrs. Tyne's mother. 
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"you may §^o before the first day of gleaning, 
for you are very bad, and your cough is 
fit to rack the life out of you, but should 
you co7itinie, you won't take it amiss if I 
go out with the rest." 

" No, mother, no, I shan't take it unkind. 
Leah can 'bide with me." 

" Umph !" said the grandmother. . '* I 
counted that Leah might pick up a good 
lapful — * Every little makes a mickle.'" 

Mrs. Tyne turned her sad face aside. 
*' We do not understand such country cus- 
toms in London," she said, meekly. In 
her heart she thought, " such barbarous 
customs." 

" I shall not go, mother," whispered 
Leah, in her ear. 

But when the gleaning bell rang, three 
days after, Mrs. Tyne said to her child, 
'• Go out with your grandmother, Leah. 
I shall not want you to-day." 

" Don't send me away." 

** Yes, dear, it is better. You must learn 
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to please grandmamma." Leah went, un- 
willingly, and at half-pa^t twelve she ran 
in with her apron full of the gathered ears, 
some clinging to her chip hat, some tangled 
in her curls, and her lovely* face flushed 
with the warmth of the autumn sun. 

" Mother, have you wanted me ? " she 
asked, eagerly. 

" Only a little more cold water, dear, 
from the spring." She ran at once, and 
came back with a jugful. 

" I gathered up double what the other 
children did," said the child, when the 
mother had drunk. " They move so stiffly 
compared to me, mother, so I need not 
go this afternoon." She kissed the red 
spot on her mother's fevered cheek. " Are 
you better, mother 1 You have such a 
bright colour ! " 

" I must die, child." 

" No, no, you can't ! You never could 
have the heart," said the little girl, with 
a breathless cry. 
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The mother drew the little sobbing head 
on to her own panting breast "If it 
please God," she gasped, " if I am permit- 
ted, I will watch over you when I am gone." 

" Oh, mother ! but that won't be you. 
That will be something in the air that I 
shall be afraid of. I want you with me 
still. I want your dear face, and your 
thin hands, and your neck to put my arms 
round ; and oh ! — " weeping more bitterly, 
" your own voice, saying, * Leah, come 
here,' and not a wailing cry on the wind at 
night. Oh, mother, I shall be afraid of 
you, if you are not where I can hold you 
fast ! " 

The mother wept, for she was feeble, 
and shrank herself from going into the 
land of shadows. But what mother, who is 
deserving that name, will not try to solace 
the sorrows of her offspring, even under 
the agonies of impending death ? 

" Leah ! " murmured that failing voice, 
" you will see your father some day. Tell 
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him I always loved him, and show him the 
picture of himself. Be dutiful to him, and 
try to love him always, too. Folks want 
love when they come to the last hour, as I 
have ; and you have given it to me. Dear 
child ! here are three sovereigns for you. 
Do not say you have got them, or they 
will take them away from you. Sew them 
into your stays. I know that you can be 
trusted — they don't. There will be five 
in my pocket for your grandmother to 
bury me.'* 

Here a fit of coughing racked her poor 
breast almost to suffocation. When it 
ceased she lay back with her head resting 
on the woodwork at the back of the bed, 
which was higher than the pillow. Leah 
sat gazing on her, hushed into awe too 
deep for tears. She remained silently 
watching till the last gleam of the setting 
sun left the twilight room, and then 
Leah stepped noiselessly across it, and 
placed her little cloak over her mother s 
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hands, which were lying outside the bed. 
** They are so cold," she said, " poor 
mother ! " Presently she heard cheerful 
voices under the window. Her grand- 
mother had come home, accompanied by 
Mrs. Hodge and Mrs. Scriven, whose 
paths to their houses lay beyond her cot- 
tage. 

" Leah ! " cried the voice, becoming acri- 
monious, " ar'n't you a lazy slut ? '' The 
sight of two of the small gleaners passing 
with their loads of ears reminded the 
grandmother of her injuries. 

Leah thus objurgated crept down the 
stairs with her finger on her lips. " Hush ! " 
she said, " she is asleep." 

The old woman seated herself when 
she had flung the result of her day's work 
in the corner. " Make the fire, child ; my 
back seems a -breaking." 

Leah collected and set fire to a few 
sticks, and put the kettle on. " Mother will 
be glad of a cup of tea when she awakes," 
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she said. " She has had such a good 
sleep ! " 

"And I suppose you have been sleeping 
too, my fine Miss, as yoif could not come 
out again and help your granny ? " 

" I thought mamma might awake and 
want me." 

" Well, you have not done' badly for a 
beginner," said the old woman, partially 
pacified. v 

When the tea was made, Leah held 
the tea-cup, that her grandmother might 
fill it for her mother. " She must want 
something. She has not drank anything 
since I came in but a little cold water." 

" Ah ! cold water is a fine thing, when 
nothing better is to be had. They say 
'tis a cure sometimes — that is the new- 
fashioned way — cold water cure, they call 
it. I like it best with something in it." 

" Granny, may I take the candle, to light 
me whilst I carry my mother's tea up- 
stairs ? " 
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" Wait a bit, and Til come too, and 
drink mine in bed — Fm so tired." The old 
woman took a slice of the bread and her 
tea, whilst Leah, preceding her, carried 
the candle and the cupful for her mother. 
Having the light and being intent on her 
mission, she went alone to her mother's 
bedside, whilst her grandmother felt com- 
pelled to follow her, or stumble into the 
darkness of her own room. The girl 
looked at her mother, shading the light 
with her small hand, through the fingers 
of which shone a transparent glow, like a 
picture by Skalken. She gave a short 
low cry, echoed by a loud shriek from her 
grandmother. 

" You good-for-nothing child," she said, 
*' to frighten me so ! I shall never get 
over it ! Why didn't you tell me your 
mother wa^dead ? " The old woman was 
angry, because she was frightened and 
shocked. " Dear, dear ! " she said to the 
child, who had laid herself by her mother s 
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side, in a paroxysm of passionate sobs 
and tears. " *Tis no use to lie there crying ; 
get up, and go and fetch Goody Blake 
to help me lay out the body." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

" The sweetest lips that ever were kissed — 
The brightest eyes that ever have shone — 
May pray and whisper, and we not list. 
Or turn away ; and never be mist 
Ever and ere a month be gone." 

Peath buried Mrs. Tyne, wife of Sandal 
Tyne, her mother stated. The name had 
always remained unpleasantly impressed 
on Peath's brain. " What ! a gentleman ? " 

" Oh yes, sir — quite a gentleman, only 
so very unsettled." 

Peath carried home the information to 
Myra, with a litde spiteful pleasure : 
"That young man you were so fond of 
made a low marriage." 

" I did not know I had been fond of 
any young man," said Myra, with half a 
smile and half a sigh. 
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" Your father s pupil, young Tyne." 

" Oh, whom did he marry ? " she asked 
indifferently. 

" A woman whom I buried half-an-hour 
ago. The daughter of old Mrs. Fern, and 
the mother of a curly-headed girl, who 
would be pretty if her eyes were not so 
very mych too large.'* 

Myra thought that her own eyes were 
about the size of the little girl's ; but she 
had ceased to expect to be considered 
beautiful by any one, even by her husband, 
in whose service she had passed days of 
toil and nights made sleepless by the 
terrible conflict of pecuniary anxieties. 
" She is a lovely child. I wonder whether 
her grandmother can keep her, or if she 
will be sent to the union } " 

Sandal Tyne s child in the union house ! 
Poverty had indeed hardened Myra's 
heart. Mrs. Fern had bought Leah a 
black frock out of the five pounds. Peath 
never took burial fees, poor as he was. 
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He used to argue thus : They need not 
marry ; they ought to be christened, but 
it is optional ; no one, as a rule, would 
choose to die, so it is hard to have to 
pay for it. Mrs. Fern had calculated on 
this, and Leah received the benefit of 
Peath's forbearance. 

That poor child wept the more because 
she wept in vain. She was very obedient 
to her grandmother, and had gone out 
the day following her mother's death, 
gathering the yellow ears, and weeping 
bitterly because there was now no object 
in hurrying home. That tranquil face 
would never welcome her coming. It 
seemed again very sad that her mother 
should be there, locked up in that quiet 
room, unconscious that the autumn sun 
was playing on the white wall at the foot 
of the bed in dancing lights and shadows 
as the leaves played in the breeze. It 
was the evening of her mother's funeral 
when, weary with weeping, she went to 
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the bed she now shared with her grand- 
mother. She was awakened by a rough 
voice downstairs talking to Mrs. Fern. 

" So you didn't kna' me, eh ? Well, I 
reckon I'm more of a man than I used to 
be when you seed me last." 

" I must say, Peter, you are a fine 
personable man, like your dear father 
was,'' and the old woman put her apron 
to her eyes. " You've kept pretty clear of 
me, I will say, Peter. Not a word have 
I heard of you for these fourteen years." 

" No, nor wouldn't now if I could have 
helped it," said the boor ; " but when the 
parish come down upon a fellow to take 
half-a-crown a-week out of his pocket to 
pay for the keep of an old woman, which 
I call a oussed shame, , 'tis enough to 
make him look about him. I don't deny 
I with my missus get sixteen shillings a- 
week, and my eldest boy gets four ; but 
what's a pound a-week for my wife and 
me and three children ? Well, I'm come 
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to say this — half-a-crown a-week you can't 
have out of me. No one expects young 
birds to feed old ones ; but that's neither 
here nor there. If you choose to come 
and live with me and my wife, you are 
young enough to go out charing. You Ve 

picked a rare bundle of wheat, and " 

" Oh, Peter, I couldn't — I could not, 
indeed ! My son — my dear son ! I had 
rather lie in the churchyard than live with 
you and your wife. Think, my dear, how 
quiet I have been for years. I could 
not go out charing, nor live anywhere 
but here,'' and she cried bitterly. " I 
don't know how I should be able to 
bear the noise of children and their little 
troublesome selfish ways. Besides, there 
is Leah, my grandchild. Her mother" 
(and here came a sob) "always was a 
good daughter to me. She paid my rent 
riglar. I never wanted a shilling when 
she was alive." There was a look of 
reproach from beneath the red withered 
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eyelids at her eldest born as she said 
this. 

"Well, mother, she's dead, and no 
more shillings can come that way. The 
girl can go to the union. I can't keep 
other folks' children — ^as much as I can 
do to keep my own. If you choose 
to tell the parish you can do without 
relief, and pay your own house-rent, you 
can stay here if you please — nothing can ' 
stop you ; but you will get no relief from 
me. I've done my duty in saying you 
may come home with me if you like. 
But you have money hid away in an old 
stocking, I have no doubt, and can afford 
to keep yourself and an idle girl too." 

Mrs. Fern knew that there was no 
money hid away in a stocking nor any- 
where else. She was unconscious of 
Leah's little store, so she only wept. 

" Will you sleep here ? " she said at 
length. 

" No, mother, no. I have no fancy for 
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the bed. I shall walk back in the night 
and be ready for work at six o'clock 
to-morrow. Master's harvest is not so 
forward as yours ; the ears are better set, 
though, and heavier." He spoke as people 
frequently speak, thinking not of their 
auditors but of what interests themselves, 
and, rising, pressed his wideawake over 
his eyes and prepared to depart. " Good- 
bye, mother. If you think better of it, let 
me know, and Nan shall get some sort 
of bed for you, or you won't mind sleep- 
ing with the eldest girl ? " 

*' Good-bye, Peter." 

Leah had heard it all. " Poor grand- 
mother ! she shall have one of my 
sovereigns," thought the child. " I will not 
go to the union house ; I will go to 
London to see the manager. He will give 
me money, and I will pay poor grand- 
mamma's rent. I used to get plenty of 
money for mamma by dancing — I can dance 
again. The manager will be glad to 
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engage me. Tm'glad granny did not cut 
my hair/* 

On the following day, when Mrs. Fern 
was going out to the gleaning field, Leah 
said she was not quite ready, and the 
grandmother, grumbling at her laziness, 
departed without her. Thus Leah knew 
she should have a start of several hours. 

On these occasions granny was wont to 
take her dinner, a piece of bread, to the 
gleaning field with her, lest she should 
exhaust her strength needlessly by walking 
home — where no better fare awaited her — 
and back to the gleaning field again. She 
envied the strength of the matrons of 
thirty and forty, who, with bronzed faces 
and tucked-up petticoats, gathered the ears, 
and indulged, with arms akimbo, in the 
luxury of quarrelling and using bad 
language. Those who think that vice and 
grossness exist most in great towns know 
little of the rural population. 

Leah, knowing that her grandmother 
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would not be back till late, and would 
return very tired, got dry leaves and sticks, 
and laid the fire, and filled the kettle, so 
that the match needed only to be applied 
to it to procure a blaze. Then she placed 
the loaf on the table, the teapot, and one 
cup and saucer, the little tea-caddy, and 
the last bit of butter, and, wrapping the 
sovereign in a white bit of paper that it 
might be visible on the dark tea-tray, she 
considered that her preparations were com- 
plete, and she was at liberty to pack her 
own little bundle. This was a sad occupa- 
tion. It seemed to her quite wicked to 
be handling the trifles which her mother 
had considered so sacred — the slight 
tokens of her father's dead love, given 
when he had been in the heyday of his 
passion for her mother. " Poor mamma ! 
No one will care about them so much as I 
do,'' said Leah, wrapping the likeness of 
Sandal Tyne carefully in one of his silk 
pocket handkerchiefs, and putting it at the 
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bottom of her small bundle. She dressed 
herself in her best clothes, for she was 
like the ice-girt seamen, leaving their 
vessels to seek the Great Fish River, who 
could only take with them the most valu- 
able of their possessions in their wearisome 
journey — 

" O ! little feet, that such long years 
Must wander on 'midst hopes and fears. 
Must ache and bleed beneath your load. 
I nearer to the wayside inn — 
Where toil must cease and rest begin — 
Am weary, thinking of your road/* 

Leah took with her a change of linen, 
and her spangled dress, white shoes, and 
sylph's wings. They were her stock-in- 
trade, and were, as they should be, very 
light. Then, with a fluttering heart, she 
closed the door, and hid the key in the 
usual place where it was hidden, that who- 
ever first reached home might enter, and 
with trembling feet set out on her journey. 
That dreadful threat of being sent to the 
union house drove her from the cottage, 
which was the first real home she had ever 
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known, a home tenanted only by those 
who belonged to her by ties of blood, her 
grandmother, and that "friend to more 
than human friendship just," her darling 
mother, whose life seemed identified with 
her own ; who had enjoyed her successes 
even more than Leah herself had done ; 
who had wept angry tears over any little 
mortifications which had beset Leah in 
her short career ; and who believed in her 
personal and mental perfections, as does 
a worshipper in those of a dreamt-of 
divinity. This worship has no true 
votaries, save mothers. 

Leah looked back for a moment at the 
cottage, whose walls were covered with 
monthly roses, which nestled amongst the 
deep green of the ivy. The Virginian 
creeper dropped its scarlet leaves on the 
neglected flower-beds, and the downy seeds 
of the clematis hung their curling tassels 
over the window of the room which she 
had occupied with her mother. 
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It was eight o clock, but the dew still 
sparkled on the delicate cobwebs, spun 
from branch to branch in that mellow 
autumn morning. Leah looked at the lake, 
shining like a sheet of silver, and at the 
stream where the young Quaker had aided 
her to recover her tea-kettle. She thought 
of him with the yearning desire with which 
an unfortunate on a raft driven by restless 
winds may long for a sight of the stately 
vessel, which he had once seen in gallant 
trim, and from which he had received a 
cordial cheer when they parted. But Leah 
knew that she had a long way to walk 
before she reached the railway. She had 
rehearsed the little programme in her own 
mind. She had two sovereigns. When she 
got to the station she would take a ticket 
for London. She suppose^ they would not 
charge her much — she was so small. She 
would remonstrate if they did. When she 
got to London she should look for an 
omnibus, and go to the manager's private 
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house. She knew his address, if he had 
not moved. She felt sure he would wish 
to engage her. She knew her own value. 
Those little creatures, who are, as Elia 
says, not brought up, but dragged up, grow 
ver)' sharp about money. She wished she 
could see that Quaker young gentleman 
again. 

Poor Leah! her desire for affection led 
her to the beautiful image of youth and 
gentleness which she had seen in the new- 
bom light of that summer morning : her 
desire for money, to the bald-headed 
irascible manager of the theatre, who would 
be glad to make as much by her talents — 
and give her as small a sum for their 
use — as he could. 

She did not like walking along the road, 
when she reached it, as well as amongst 
the hedges, shaded by elm trees and 
bordered by long green grass. There was 
no shelter for her where she was now 
compelled to pass, and she felt like a poor 
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little kitten, who has wandered from home, 
and has to cross a high road, infested 
probably by cruel dogs and more cruel 
boys. She could not walk very fast either, 
for she had now come a considerable 
distance, and was footsore and weary. She 
was nearing the railway station, she knew 
now, for high banks were on each side 
of her, and the rarely-used road lay like 
the bottom of a gigantic cart-wheel rut, 
shut in by enormous furrows. 

Some idle boys were loitering on the 
edge of one of these, to watch the train, 
which would shortly appear on the opposite 
side. They took up some stones, thinking 
it would be good fun to pelt the railway 
carriages as they passed. It would be a 
great delight if they could shatter a pane 
of glass in one of the carriages, or hit a 
passenger in the face. This was the 
general opinion, but there is always some 
Ulysses in the camp, who has more 
prudence than his brethren-in-arms. 



\ 
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**They are awful particular," said the 
cautious youth, " and shut up a fellow with 
hard labour for that kind of spree. 'Tis a 
pity not to have our fun. Look there at 
that little girl in black. She ve got nobody 
to speak up for her — travelling — have got 
her bundle — let s heave our stones at her. 
My eye ! won't she jump just, not knowing 
where they come from." 

" Here goes ! " cried one, delivering his 
missile, which missed its mark. 

Leah looked up, thinking it was some 
accident, and saw, by the broad grins on 
the faces of the fiendish crew, that it had 
been intentional. The delicate innocent 
face upturned produced no pity in their 
craven breasts, which could only be re- 
strained by terror. A sharp flint, flung by 
one of the larger boys, struck the side of 
her forehead, and made her reel, a result 
that was hailed with shouts of delight. 
** We'll have her down, next time ! " was 
the brutal cry, as another stone was hurled. 
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Leah looked-about for shelter or succour 
as helplessly as did our unfortunate troops 
in the Khyber Pass. The enemy could 
neither be reached nor fled from. She 
was faint and giddy, and sat down on the 
side of the bank. Whilst this was going 
on, the railway train came thundering along 
on the side opposite the boys. 

" What a shame ! " cried a lady, who 
chanced to be looking out. 

Clement Maple, who was sitting on the 
next seat, looked out to see what had 
attracted her attention, and beheld out- 
rage and suffering which he was obliged 
to contemplate without the possibility of 
interfering. Quaker as he was, his blood 
was in a ferment of rage at this persecu- 
tion of a helpless wayfarer, for in the black 
dress and hat he did not recognize the 
child he had assisted at the rivulet. He 
would, in the enthusiasm of youth, have 
gladly attacked with his fists the same 
number of men, but he was borne along by 
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an irresistible force. Had he seen the 
dearest creature in the world in similar peril 
— his mother — the iron engine, like fate, 
would have carried him far from her cries 
and entreaties. His ticket was taken for 
another station, but the train had scarcely 
stopped when he sprung out of the 
carriage, and, descending to the road, ran 
back over the distance so swiftly passed, 
but so tedious in repassing, towards the 
place where he fancied he had seen a part- 
ing volley of stones flung at the little girl. 
He had seen arms simultaneously lifted, 
but had been carried on too swiftly to judge 
of the result. 

As he approached the spot his heart 
beat fast lest he should see some frightful 
sight. Perhaps she might be dead, for 
there was something which should have 
been black, but was covered with dust, and 
surrounded by stones. Most were pebbles 
which might not have hurt much had they 
not been flung from a height. Leah had 
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been stunned by one fragment larger than 
the rest, and was lying with her face par- 
tially hidden in the weeds and grass that 
skirted the bank, with a few drops of 
blood trickling from her head, and glueing 
together the rich curls, which were soiled 
by the dust and dishevelled by the rough 
treatment to which she had been sub- 
jected. 

Clement raised her up gently, sitting 
down by her side on the bank. " Poor 
child ! " he said tenderly, " art thou 
hurt } " 

She opened her eyes at the tones so 
gentle and so pitying, and recognized 
Clement at once. " Oh, please, sir, don't 
let them do it again ! It hurts so ! " she 
said weeping, and putting her hand to the 
side of her head. 

" Canst thou remain here till I can get 
a conveyance for thee ? " he asked, half 
rising. 

" Oh, pray do not go, sir ! " 
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*' Friend," interposed Clement gravely. 

'* You see they might come back and kill 
me. I never did therii any wrong." 

" No, my poor child, I do not suppose 
thou art capable of doing wrong to any one. 
Surely thou art the little girl for whom I 
filled the kettle at Silvermere one morning 
in the summer ? " 

" Yes, sir," said the child. 

" Why art thou here so far from thy 
friends ? " asked the Quaker youth. " I 
will take thee safely back to the cottage." 

" No, sir — no, friend, I thank you. I 
cannot go back. My mother is dead — 
my grandmother is going to live with her 
son ; and if I return they will send me to 
the union. I could not bear that^ — anything 
would be better." 

" Dost thou think it better to be knocked 
in the head by a stone ? " asked Clement 
smiling ; " but I will not take thee there, 
since the thought is irksome to thee, but to 
my dear mother^s house." 
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" Is she good ? is she kind ? " asked the 
child in alarm. " Oh, please, I had rather 
go to London ; I know somebody there 
who will give me money, and then I can 
pay the rent for grandmamma." 

" Thou art not fit to travel yet. Thou 
shalt go to my mother's house till thou art 
. better. She is gone to the quarterly meet- 
ing, but the servants are humane, and will 
give thee rest and food and clothing, if 
thou dost require it." 

Leah was consoled when she heard that 
Clement's mother was absent. She was 
aware that her strength, like Samson's, 
was in her luxuriant hair. If her fair curls 
were cut, her salary would also be cut. 
She wondered why every woman in the 
country had evil designs against her harm- 
less tresses. She would not allow the 
servants to cut her hair ; she might defy 
the . servants in the absence of their 
mistress. It was a great comfort to her 
to have been found by that kind young 
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Quaker, the only stranger who had 
shown her any consideration apart from 
the manager, who expected to profit by 
her exertions. She arose and tried to walk, 
but her head ached from the jar of the 
blow, and now that she had been seated 
for half-an-hour, her feet were sore, and 
seemed too large for her boots. 

• Clement was tender and humane, but 
he had been taught to consider appear- 
ances, and to seem to do what was fitting, 
as well as to do it actually. Poor little 
Leah had communicated to the hitherto 
spotless surface of his brown coat some of 
the dust and blood which clung to her curls. 
He was aware that scoffers would jeer if 
he walked any distance with his shabby 
little companion. " Dear child, *' he 
thought, "this is the second time thou 
hast made my outward garb unseemly, but 
on the former occasion the damage was 
but slight." 

" Stay here for a few minutes. I think 
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no harm can reach thee so near the habi- 
tations of man." 

Leah saw him depart with yearning eyes 
of anxiety such as those of a dog who is 
deserted by one to whom he has been 
accustomed to look for protection. She 
was ashamed of the dust and of the dis- 
order of her hat, which was partially 
crushed by the stones which had been, 
flung at her by the ruffianly boys. She 
took her hat off,, and dusted it with her 
little handkerchief, and wiped off the 
blood which continued to trickle from the 
wound on her temple. 

Presently a gig came up, and Clement 
cried out : " Canst thou climb up to me, 
Leah ? " 

She tied on her hat in haste, and put her 
little bundle into the gig, following it by 
aid of Clement's hand. 
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CHAPTER X. 

" And on that cheek and o*er that brow, 

So soft, so calm, yet eloquent, 

The smiles that win, the tints that glow. 

But tell of days in goodness spent." 

Byron. 

Sylvia sat with some plain sewing at an 
upper window, which commanded the ap- 
proach to Mrs. Maple's residence. 

" Clement is come back ! " she said to 
the grave servant who was arranging the 
room into a state of angular neatness. 
She descended to open the door for her 
young master, and perceived with some 
wonder the companion he had brought 
to his home. But works of mercy — feeding 
the hungry, clothing the naked, and 
giving shelter to the homeless — were of 
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common occurrence in the mansion of 
those Christian people, Margaret and 
Clement Maple. The wonder which Abi- 
gail felt was more given to the unusual 
beauty of the child than to her advent at 
" The Elms," thus called from an avenue 
of those trees which led to that old house. 
The age of the mansion was a per- 
petual ** trial," as she termed it, to the 
worthy Quakeress, who was utterly free 
from any admiration of antiquity, which 
was in her opinion synonymous with an 
absence of neatness. When she was a 
girl she had frequently got out of bed 
on a cold night, to arrange the chairs at 
their proper angles, and to take care 
that they did not touch the walls. The 
old-fashioned handles to the chests of 
drawers, which were twice as convenient 
as those of modern date, were also a 
"trial" to her eye, educated to precision, 
for occasionally one brass handle would 
stick up, while its fellow was hanging in 
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its proper place, and then she was uneasy 
till she had set it right The fringe of 
the rug turned under by a careless house- 
maid or the corner of a carpet turned 
back disturbed her serenity — worst of all 
was a ruck made by pushing a heavy 
chair. Now, newly-built houses have for 
the most part carefully formed bricks and 
window-sills placed in a true perpen- 
dicular and horizontal position. Old houses 
take the privilege of their age and infirmity 
to be bent into unseemly curves, from lack 
of power on one side or the other. The 
bricks, too, are anything but straight, or 
well laid on each other. 

Mrs. Maple gazed on the defects of 
the outside of the house till she was 
fretted with vexation. At length a bright 
thought struck her, why should she not 
have the outside stuccoed, and coloured 
with drab wash ? The incongruity was 
objected by some one to whom she 
suggested the idea — a stuccoed house 
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with those old oak windows and twisted 
chimneys! She answered gravely that 
it would be a misfortune to her were 
she not altogether clean ; but if her 
clothes and bonnet were ragged, there 
could be no reason why she should not 
wash her face. She was recommended 
by her lawyer, however, to apply for 
permission to the landlord, who declared 
that any one who should attempt to 
deform his property should leave the 
house, law or no law, within a week. 
So, having no desire to be dismissed 
from a residence which suited her, she 
did what she could to conceal the de- 
formities which displeased her. She had 
the walls of the house planted all around 
with creeping plants, ivy, Virginian creeper, 
and clematis. The effect was very beau- 
tiful, but the beauty she did not perceive, 
as she considered the covering like that 
of a curtain with which one would conceal 
an offensive object, and, provided that 
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the result was obtained, care little for 
the graceful folds into which it might fall. 

Mrs. Maple dwelt in "decencies for ever/* 
but not from finding virtue "too painful 
an endeavour." She was really good, 
charitable, and judicious in her charities, 
never being seduced by impulse into giving 
more than the exact sum she could spare 
with reference to her own income, and the 
probable claims of other objects whose 
need might require aid. She strove to do 
good, and in many cases she succeeded. 
She did not indulge in the feminine 
vanities in which some " Friends *' delight. 
Her Quaker cap was not of expensive lawn 
of the finest quality, nor were her gowns 
of the richest silk, though of gray or drab 
tints. She spent on the poor the super- 
fluity which would have purchased a more 
costly material. 

She was now absent at one of the 
quarterly meetings of Friends, and thus 
Leah was received into the family without 
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her sanction, for Dinah obeyed her mis- 
tress's son, as if he had been her mistress. 

Dinah took Leah to the kitchen, and 
offered her food, but she begged only for 
some cold water, for she was weary and 
parched. **She should like to lie down 
and take off her boots," she said ; and 
Dinah, taking her to a clean attic, washed 
her chafed feet and her bruised head, 
looking with wonder at the profusion of 
her beautiful hair. "She has been better 
cared for than most children of cottagers," 
was her thought, as she bathed the silky 
tresses. 

" Will the kind young gentleman soon 
come back ? " Leah had asked, when she 
saw Clement disappearing in the gig he 
had hired to bring her home. 

" Not till night ; but thou wilt be cared 
for as if he were at home." 

Leah laid herself down on the pillow 
and fell asleep, with the wounded side of 
her head uppermost. Dinah looked at 
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her with pity, and proceeded to take her 
clothes down to brush and wash them, that 
she might have them clean by the time she 
awoke. 

" Did I not see Clement ? " asked Sylvia, 
as she saw Dinah descending the stairs. 

" Yes ; he brought hither a fair child, 
who seems to have had rough usage." 

"Where is she ?" inquired Sylvia. 

"In the east attic," replied the servant ; 
"but I would counsel thee not to go into 
the room, for the poor child requires rest.'* 
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CHAPTER XI. 

" In thought so bold can httle minds engage, 
And in soft bosoms dwells such mighty rage." 

Pope. 

Mrs. Maple being absent, Sylvia did not 
think herself bound to obey Dinah. There 
could be no harm in looking at the child 
whom Dinah had called *' fair." She was 
fair herself, she thought, and felt a rising 
jealousy of the little girl who might prove 
a rival of iier light complexion. Shf 
went on tiptoe, and looked at Leah's 
beautiful face, now flushed in sleep, with 
her golden ringlets tossed about over her 
brow and cheek. Sylvia recognized her 
as the little girl she had seen at church 
before she had left home. " Dame Fern s 
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grandchild — quite a common little girl," 
and Sylvia retreated partially consoled after 
she had placed her own hand by the 
side of the stranger s, and saw that it was 
many degrees whiter than that of Leah, 
whose gleaning had tanned her skin. 

She did not think it necessary to 
mention her disobedience to Dinah, and 
listened to her praises of the new comer s 
comeliness, interspersed with observations 
on the superiority of goodness, with which 
it is usual to dose the young. Dinah 
fancied she had perceived the indications 
of conceit in Sylvia s mind, and desired to 
have some of the pleasure of preaching 
herself — a luxury in which her mistress 
indulged before a larger congregation. 

" I must say, friend Sylvia, that the eye 
delighteth to look on that which is fair.'' 

Sylvia prinked at this, and said, *' V^ery 
true." She also stretched out her small 
white hands, to which Dinah s dress made 
a becoming background. 
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** I do not mean to say that fairness is 
not sometimes a snare to others, Friend 
Sylvia. The fairness of the daughters of 
men lured the angels from heaven, who 
*took them wives of all which they chose,' 
which must have made rancour in the 
hearts of the ugly ones, who were left to 
marry men only, not angels. Also Sarai, 
whom the Egyptians found to be very fair, 
about whom Abram told a wicked lie, 
because he was afraid of his life, like 
a mean Jew as he was — ^there, beauty 
was a snare to him, for if she had been 
ordinary, he would not have picked her 
out for a wife, neither would Pharaoh, 
who behaved like a gentleman — I should 
say, as a Friend — when he found out 
his mistake. But David was chosen 
king, because *he was ruddy, and withal 
of a beautiful countenance and goodly to 
look at,' which shows that folks come to 
promotion by good looks. Friend Sylvia, 
and, mostly, young women in the way of 
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husbands, when the Lord pleases to send 
them.'* 

Sylvia meditated. She was fifteen, and 
old enough to think of matrimony, she 
imagined, Clement being about eighteen. 
Her notions of marriage were connecteji 
with a white lace veil, and an orange 
wreath, such as had ornamented the 
brow of her aunt, Lady Indamire, on a 
similar occasion. She did not think that 
Mrs. Maple would ever permit Clement's 
wife to be thus married. 

Sylvia had taken an opportunity of put- 
ting on Mrs. Maple's bonnet and cap, one 
^day, when that lady was too much engaged 
to interrupt the experiment. The grey 
tint of the bonnet gave brilliancy to the 
young lady's complexion, and she thought 
she would not so much mind being Mrs. 
Clement Maple in a dove-coloured bonnet. 
The mind of Sylvia was plastic. She 
began to think all things were right that 
she observed in her new domicile, where 
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everything was indicative of comfort, 
neatness, and abundance. She naturally 
adopted the plain language, in speaking to 
those who thus ^addressed her, and Mrs. 
Maple, though it was against her principles 
to make converts, was pleased by Sylvia's 
sweetness and obedience, and with the 
pains she took to keep her frocks spot- 
less and to sew with due regard to the 
precision of her stitches. Should Clement 
find it good in his eyes to marry her 
when she should become a Friend, she 
would give consent. The girl was teach- 
able and gentle, and none the worse in 
Mrs. Maple's eyes for a limited amount 
of intellect. She saw that by Friends 
marrying amongst themselves they were 
producing a race less vigorous than those 
of the ancient stock. She was her- 
self in the full vigour of strength and 
intellect, and was her son s chosen adviser. 
Were he to marry a woman of stronger 
sense and keener intellect than her own, 
her influence would wane. 
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When Clement came home that evening, 
his first inquiry was for little Leah, and 
he heard from Dinah that she had seemed 
so fatigued that she had directed her to 
remain in bed. On hearing this Clement 
selected the thinnest piece of toast and 
some butter, and pouring out a cup of tea, 
he told Sylvia to take it to Leah. He was 
accustomed to be obeyed, and did not 
anticipate the objection. 

Sylvia slid off her chair as if her feet 
were tied together. " I do not think I 
need go," she said ; " she is quite a common 
little girl — Dame Fern s grandchild.'' 

" Dost thou think," said Clement, ** that 
the ofood Samaritan waited to know 
whether the man who had fallen amongst 
thieves was well born before he succoured 
him ? Go, Sylvia ; I did not expect this 
of thee." ' 

Sylvia went up unwillingly, and placed 
the tea and the toast by Leah s bedside. 
The stranger still slept, so she had no 
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opportunity of being ungracious. When 
she returned, Clement smiled, and said, " I 
am obliged to thee," and then he returned 
to a book he had been reading. After tea 
they went into the garden to snip off the 
heads of the withered roses, and deprive 
the flowers of their withered leaves. This 
was to make the plants look "tidy." Mrs. 
Maple said, the determination that the 
vegetable creation showed to transgress 
in this particular being a constant small 
vexation to her. 

On the following morning Clement went 
away as usual, to return in the evening. 
Leah got up after breakfast, and came 
down, following her conductor into the 
kitchen, where she was about to take her 
place, when Dinah suggested that she 
should go and sit with Friend Sylvia, and 
do some sewing which she would give her. 
The sheet might get soiled by the smuts 
in the kitchen. As Leah made no reply 
Dinah took her in one hand and a huge 
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work-basket in the other, and led her into 
the pleasant room where Sylvia sat stitch- 
ing the collar of one of Clement's shirts. 

Leah dropped her little curtsey, to which 
Sylvia scarcely responded ; but Dinah took 
care that the child should have a comfort- 
able seat near the window, and placed her 
work and her work-basket close to her. 
Leah looked rather hopelessly at the large 
rough sheet. She had never made one 
herself, nor had she ever seen one made. 
The delicate gauzes and satins, which her 
mother had slightly sewn together, required 
very light handling. Dinah s fingers would 
have ruined a sylph's garment in the first 
effort to unite the flimsy material. Poor 
Leah looked helplessly at the two rough 
edges which she had to seam together. 

*' Now, child, look sharp ! Here is a 
needle — I will thread it for thee." Dinah 
began the seam, and sewed about a couple 
of inches, with quick, strong, defiant jerks, 
every thread falling into its proper place 
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as she withdrew the needle. "Now I will 
pin it for thee, and thou must be careful 
not to pucker the seam. Where is thy 
thimble ? " 

Leah fetched her thimble from her small 
bundle, and set to work. Dinah went after 
her occupations, leaving the girls together. 

In Leah*s first attempt she got a knot 
in the thread, and pulling it with a jerk, to 
get the needle through, she left the thread 
and the eye on the other side of the sheet, 
and held the broken needle in her fingers. 

" Thou hast broken thy needle already," 
said Sylvia, severely. 

" What can I do ? Will she be very 
angry ? " said poor Leah. 

" I will give thee another," replied 
Sylvia, grandly. It was no great gift, for 
the needle-case belonged to Mrs. Maple, 
and contained rows of shining needles, 
arranged in different sizes, gleaming on 
their dark kerseymere ground. 

With her sweet face flushed with vexa- 
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tion at her first failure, Leah set herself 
again to her task. How hard the sheet 
was ! How the coarse thread cut her little 
fingers! Moreover, the warning voice of 
Sylvia cried, in a tone of triumph, '' There, 
thou art puckering!" She got up, and 
putting the two distant ends together, 
proved that Leah had already contrived 
to give an undue fulness to the side next 
to herself. 

** What can I do ? " asked Leah. 

" Thou must unrip it all but the bit 
which Dinah did for thee," said Sylvia 
harshly. 

Leah sighed. Gleaning bent one s back 
and made one s headache, but it was better 
than making a sheet, she thought Leah s 
stitches had tumbled one over another 
in unseemly confusion. To unpick was 
difficult She took up Sylvia's scissors to 
cut the threads of the seam which she had 
sewed with so much labour. 

'' Thou must not do that Thou wilt 
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probably cut the material. Thou must 
unpick every stitch with a pin." 

Leah began the Penelopean task of 
undoing her labours, but without the 
inward satisfaction of believing that she 
was cheating the stronger sex by her toil. 
The thread seemed to turn to fluffy cotton 
under the poking of the pin. " It is a pity 
I can't let it be," she said with a gulping 
sob. " It is so very firm." 

"It is puckered',' replied Sylvia, in a 
harsh voice, made more bitter, as a stream 
of sunshine gave a surrounding glory to 
the golden hairs which straggled over the 
outside of Leah's ringlets. 

The poor child was so weary of her ill- 
doing that she let the sheet drop from 
her lap, and flung back her flushed face to 
rest a moment. 

" Thou must not let thy work fall on the 
floor where thou puttest thy feet," said the 
warning voice of Sylvia. 

"Oh dear!" cried Leah. "May I not 
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give one little snip with the scissors ? The 
threads seem to be in such a tangle." 

" No, thou mayst not." 

So the child took up the sheet again in 
desperation, and this time succeeded in 
placing the point of the pin in one of the 
loops of the warp. As she pulled with all 
her strength, as folks do who are deficient 
in skill, up ran a long loop, gathering up 
the sheet into a succession of puckers the 
wrong way, as if the needlewoman had 
been about to perform that delicate opera- 
tion called drawing a thread. 

" What art thou doing now ? " asked the 
triumphant voice of Sylvia, who, having 
been tormented by Peath Plantagenet 
since he could run alone, was now taking 
out a similar satisfaction on another. 

" Oh dear, I don't know ! '' replied 
Leah, sobbing, and trying to smooth out 
the sheet, and only partially succeeding. 
She was at the height of her perplexity 
when Dinah came in. 
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Half the cruelties and unkindnesses we 
commit are from want of sympathy and 
ignorance. Dinah s fingers were like flex- 
ible horn. She could not realize that the 
rough texture of the work and of the 
thread could inflict pain on the soft skin of 
a child. 

*' I fear thou art a very naughty indolent 
little girl. Thou hast done nothing but 
spoil the sheet I gave thee to seam. 
Surely thy mother should have taught thee 
better." 

This reference to her dead mother made 
Leah's tears fall abundantly. She had 
not known that making sheets should have 
been included amongst feminine duties. 

*' Do not cry. Thou shalt show me how 
thou canst mark letters on a sampler when 
thou hast washed thine eyes and eaten thy 
dinner." Having got rid of some of her 
indignation against Leah, she turned to 
Sylvia. " Surely," she said, " thou mightest 
have helped thy small companion. Re- 
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member, thou couldst not sew neatly when 
thou first camest to Friend Maple's. I 
taught thee to backstitch and to gather, to 
whip and to hem. Couldst thou not have 
aided this poor child, who is not much 
more than half thy age ? " 

Sylvia was silent and conscience-stricken. 
After dinner Dinah produced a piece of 
fine canvas, and gave it, with some 
coloured thread, to Leah, that she might 
copy the letter A in marking stitch. She 
had not succeeded in making any recog- 
nisable copy of the letter by the time 
Clement returned. When he came in, 
which was early, as he had a half holiday, 
Leah's face was flushed and tearful. She 
said nothing, but Sylvia was eloquent 
on the subject of her companion's short- 
comings. She could not seam ; she could 
not mark ; and she was eight years old ! 

" Let us put away all the sewing for the 
present," said the indulgent youth, who, 
being masculine, could not enter into the 
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faults of a deficient seamstress. " We will 
play a game of historical questions." 

He proposed this to amuse his little 
charge, thinking, in his ignorance, that she 
would know enough of history to take a 
full share in the amusement of the game. 
In thus doing, he gauged her information 
as ignorantly as Dinah had her powers of 
seaming a coarse sheet. 

It seemed impossible to Clement not 
to know that Henry VIII. married first 
Katharine of Arragon, and his delusion 
was carried on by Leah's naming that king 
and queen at once, when no names nor 
figures were on the cards to indicate whom 
they were meant to represent. But Leah 
knew but little of the persons represented, 
and scandalized her patron Sylvia and 
Dinah, by saying that she had seen angels 
come to fetch Queen Katharine, and that 
she went to heaven with them to the sound 
of beautiful music. 

On her three auditors this produced 
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different effects. Dinah reproved her for 
telling wicked falsehoods ; Sylvia hoped 
that Clement would be disgusted by the 
unprincipled assertion which the child had 
made ; and Clement feared that the blow on 
the head and the subsequent worry over 
the ill-executed tasks had disordered her 
intellect. I need scarcely add that neither 
of the three had ever seen or heard of 
Shakespeare's Henry VIII. as put on the 
stage under the management of Mr. Kean, 
in which the closing scene of Queen 
Katharine's life is so effectively managed. 
That which Leah related as having been 
represented at the theatre, they believed, 
knowing nothing of theatres, that she 
stated it as a fact. 

" Thou canst not sew ; thou canst not 
mark ; thou dost not know any history, but 
thy own inventions," said Sylvia. " What 
canst thou do ? I do not think thou canst 
do anything." 

"Wait," said the child, and she sprung 
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up, and began to sing in a rich full 
voice — 

" Let us live a life of pleasure 
Without mixture, without measure, 
For in this true joys abound ! " 

" Now then, friend, and you, Miss, must 
join in the chorus — 

* Let the bumper toast go round ! ' '' 

" Oh, thou must not ! " cried Clement, 
with a face of dismay. 

"Thou art quite wicked," exclaimed 
Sylvia, in an awed voice. But Leah did 
not listen. She had left the room, and they 
heard her voice in the distance singing — 

" rd be a butterfly." 

Clement was displeased. He would not 
as a " Friend " have admitted that he 
could be angry with Sylvia for the evident 
desire she had shown to run down the 
little girl he had brought to the house, but 
he was displeased. After answering her 
observations shortly, he took a book and 
tried to read, leaning his arm and head on 
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the window-sill, from which he looked into 
the grounds, up the elm avenue. There 
had been a time when the elm-trees had 
been small, and the owner then had placed 
a sun-dial in the centre, both for use and 
as a picturesque object The old grey 
stone still remained with ivy twined round 
its base, but the gnomon had fallen down. 
Mrs. Maple would have had the pedestal 
all cleared away if she could, but her land- 
lord, whose ancestors had placed it there, 
forbade it. 

Sylvia, finding that her little silly speeches 
obtained only short replies, put on an air of 
offended dignity, and consoled herself in 
working the great A on the sampler, which 
Leah had been unable to accomplish. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

" Bid me discourse, and Pll enchant thine ear, 
Or like a fairy trip it on the green. 
Or like a nymph, with bright and flowing hair. 
Dance on the sands, and yet no footing seen.** 

Clement fell into a reverie of disappoint- 
ment. He scarcely knew what he had 
intended to do with Leah. His mother 
must participate in anything which he 
wished to accomplish. The notion which 
was in his brain, but which floated about 
like the formless mist which rises before 
the wizard's glass before it takes the ap- 
pearance of visible objects, would, had it 
settled itself into distinctness, have been 
this — that he wished to educate Leah for 
some years, and ultimately to marry her. 
He loved the little child with the pro- 
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tecting attachment of an elder brother. 
Her beauty seemed to him heavenly — what 
he could dream of seeing in paradise. As 
he turned over vague thoughts about her, 
he looked idly down the avenue. The 
setting sun streamed over the old grey 
gateway, with its ruined urns, and striped 
with emerald hues the short elastic turf 
which carpeted the length of approach to 
the house. Suddenly, he saw a creature 
standing on the points of her feet on the 
sun-dial. Her gauze wings were extended 
as for flight, and glittered in the light of 
the setting sun, which seemed to shed a 
mist of glory over her breeze-tossed hair, 
and flowing dress. She saw that Clement 
was observing her, and varied her attitudes 
in imitation of those of Canova s dancing 
girls, and, after a succession of graceful 
poses, she knelt on one knee, and, with 
crossed arms and head depressed, seemed 
to be asking pardon. Sylvia had heard a 
murmured word from her companion. It 
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was " Leah ! " uttered in a tone of inde- 
scribable awe. To the Quaker youth, un- 
used to any scenic representations, the 
wonderful beauty of the child and her 
unusual grace seemed something that the 
Scotch would call uncanny. 

He would go down at once to tlie 
garden and speak to her — ^tell her that 
all dancing was sinful, hers most sinful, 
because so lovely. He no sooner appeared 
in the doorway than she sprang lightly 
fromthe pedestal on the turf, and began 
to move slowly at first, her cherub mouth 
pursed up to sing the air to which she 
danced. Clement stood enchanted. With 
her hands grasping the castanets, she made 
the graceful figures of the cachuga. As 
she danced, the brown leaves were swept 
over her in showers by the evening 
breeze. Towards the end of the dance 
she flew towards Clement with such swift 
movements of her little feet that their 
outlines were undefinable, and were lost 
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in twinkling of white satin. She bounded 
to Clement's knees, rather breathless, and 
looking up in his face, seemed to ask for 
admiration. " Was it not well done .'^ " 
she demanded. " Only the turf, though 
it looks so pretty, is not so good to dance 
on as a floor." 

Clement looked at her with loving pity 
m his eyes. "Where couldst thou have 
learnt that "i " he asked. 

" Ah ! it is better than sheets and 
samplers ; but the poor China roses," she 
said, ''are dropping off," putting her hand 
to a wreath with which she had encircled 
her head. "Ah, take care not to touch 
my wings!" she added, as Sylvia ap- 
proached her curious hand to the delicate 
fabric. Then, with a low obeisance, she 
flitted down the avenue past the sun-dial, 
and disappeared amongst the trees and 
shrubs, to regain the attic, where she in- 
tended to deposit her sylph's dress, and 
replace it with her mourning garments. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

" For time 
Hath written strange disfeatures on my face." 

Shakespeare. 

As she flew down the avenue carelessly, 
she was observed by a man shabbily 
dressed, who was leaning wearily against 
the grey granite of the gateway. Alarmed, 
she scarcely knew why, by his scrutiny, she 
returned to where Clement stood leaning 

■ 

against the door-sill of the house. This 
person now walked up the avenue, and 
was approaching her, seemingly with the 
intention of addressing her. The move- 
ment made her more uneasy, and she flew 
back and crept close to Clement. 

He saw the feeling which prompted the 
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timid appeal for his protecdoiL "Who 
art thou, and what is thy business here ?" 
asked the young Quaker of the stranger. 

" Is your name Leah Tyne V inquired 
the man of the child 

"Yes," she replied, this time clasping 
her small hands round Qement's arm. 

The man's face relaxed into a smile 
when he looked on Leah's excessive 
beauty. " You are my daughter," he said, 
holding out his hand towards her, while 
she doubtfully clung to Clement, gazing 
on Sandal Tyne with eyelids dilated in 
wonder. 

" Is he thy father ?" asked Clement, in a 
pained voice. 

" I do not know. I have never seen 
him before, that I remember," replied Leah. 

" Did your mother never speak to you 
of your father ?" asked the vagabond poet 

" Yes ; I have a picture of papa,** said 
the child, "but it is not — it is so — " She 
stopped, for she was well bred, and did 
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not choose to say that the portrait was 
handsomer than the possible original of it 

" Hast thou the portrait of thy father ?" 
asked Clement, eagerly. 

" Yes, upstairs." 

** Fetch it, thenj' and Leah obeyed. 

Sandal smelt of tobacco smoke, and had 
linen by no means of that pure tint which 
adorned the person of the young Quaker. 

" I don't wonder," said the elder man, 
recklessly, " that my child does not recog- 
nize me. She was an infant when I went 
to seek my fortune in Australia." 

" Which, seemingly, thou didst not find," 
said Clement, dryly. " I suppose thou 
didst communicate thy good or evil cir- 
cumstances to thy wife, Leah's mother ?" 

" Not I, i' faith !" replied the prodigal 
poet and painter. 

" Swe^r not," said the stern voice of the 
Quaker. 

Sandal pulled himself up, not ungrace- 
fully. " I beg your pardon. I ought to 
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have observed that you belong to a sect 
who profess outward purity of speech and 
conduct" The tone of the latter part of 
the sentence had somewhat of a sneer, but 
Clement heeded it not. He was occupied 
in observing Leah as she came down the 
hall staircase with none of the vivacity 
which had inspired her twinkling feet in 
the dance on the turf. He went towards 
her, and taking the sketch from her hands 
observed it carefully, and then desired her 
to leave it on the chair in the hall. 

" Friend Tyne, if that is thy name, if 
thou didst paint a portrait of thyself for 
thy wife before thy departure, tell me in 
what position was the head ?" 

" Full face to the spectator. The hair 
was brushed across the brow from left to 
right. The right hand is trying to button 
the third button of the coat, which is grey.*' 
Clement looked discouraged. "Stay — 
more," Sandal continued, " if you look 
closely you will see a slight injury in the 
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paper, ^here I had placed the hand in 
another position and sponged it out again 
for that in which you may now see it." 

" If thou art an artist thou canst assure 
me of it, by giving me some proof of thy 
powers. Thou mightest have seen the ^ 
picture in the possession of Leah's mother, 
or thou mightest have heard of it from 
Leah's father in Australia." 

" Am I so altered from what I was that 
you see no likeness to me in the por- 
trait V asked Sandal, with a smile that 
terminated in a sigh. " However, give me 
a pencil and a sheet of paper, that I may 
try my hand at a sketch of Leah." 

The materials for drawing would never 
have been permitted in a house which 
interpreted literally the commandment — 
"Thou shalt not make unto thyself the 
likeness of anything that is in the heaven 
above, or in the earth beneath, nor in the 
waters that are under the earth," by which 
Moses probably meant to forbid any 
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graven image, such as of Eros and Aste- 
roth, in the heavens above, or golden 
calves on the earth beneath, or the cod-fish 
in the waters under the earth — ^the wor- 
shipped of the Egyptians ; but Friends used 
to take this literally, as do those called 
High Church at the present day, who bow 
their heads at the name of Jesus, when 
mental reverence was probably only in- 
tended — if otherwise, the prostration should 
be complete, like that of the Eastern 
nations before a superior. 

Clement brought out a pencil and a 
sheet of writing-paper, and Sandal, seating 
himself on a garden-chair that commanded 
the entrance to the house, made a sketch 
of the little girl, in her soft angelic beauty, 
as she clung to the arm of her Quaker 
friend. The father's rough face became 
gentle as he represented the faultless fea- 
tures. "It is difficult," he said, "to give 
the idea of tints of rose and heavenly 
eyes with a bit of white paper and black 
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lead pencil." He looked at the little 
sketch with loving eyes — eyes that loved 
his daughter and his art much. Then he 
gave it to the outstretched hands of 
Clement, who scrutinized it very sadly. 
He could not but recognize some likeness 
in the worn countenance of the man who 
stood before him to the very handsome 
person represented in the sketch. Leah, 
incredulous, looked from the painting to the 
features of her father, in doubt, and with 
some fear of the unknown traveller. Thus 
they stood undecided when another person, 
and one deeply interested, entered on the 
scene. 

Mrs. Maple had come home, and having 
sent a sick friend to her house in her 
carriage, had walked to the opposite en- 
trance, as being the shortest, and found 
more company than she anticipated. 
Dinah, who opened the door for her, in 
a few words informed her mistress of the 
state of affairs. 
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"It is well that thou art come. Thy 
son brought home a little girl, bruised, 
bleeding, and weary, on fourth day. She 
slept all the rest of that day, but I set 
her to work yesterday, as she seemed 
well enough to sew thy sheets ; but she 
was idle or ignorant — ^both, may be. 
Friend Sylvia seemed disturbed in her 
mind at the presence of the child, who was 
bom seemingly of lowly parentage. Thy 
son tried to please both children by the 
games thou didst purchase for Friend 
Sylvia, but that Friend relates that the 
child was ignorant and wilful, and wept 
tears of mortification. When on a sudden 
we perceived a strange vision of a crea- 
ture, glittering with something dazzling 
about her, but with no dress- that could be 
considered seemly. She was standing on 
the tips of her toes in a wonderful manner 
on the sun-dial." 

" On the sun-dial ! " 

" Thou mayst well be astonished, Friend 
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Maple. She stood in the sunshine with 
sparkling wings, and supported on the tips 
of her toes in a way which must be learnt 
from evil spirits, for no mortal toes could 
support her small body on the tip of the 
great toe. She flew off like a dragon-fly 
in the sunshine, and flitted about over the 
grass, with her long hair floating round 
her, which reminded me that evil spirits do 
love fair creatures with bountiful tresses, 
and inspire them with devilish sorceries. 
I felt myself drawn towards that lovely 
child, which no doubt was part of the 
witchcraft she exercises." 

" Thou art fanciful, Friend Dinah,*' 
replied Mrs. Maple, who was deliberately 
divesting herself of her bonnet and drab- 
coloured shawl. She was anxious to see 
this creature, the possessed of devils ; but 
she was determined never to omit anything 
that was right in her opinion, and the right 
thing to do then was to roll up the strings 
of her bonnet, and to pin them in their 
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proper places. Then the shawl was un- 
folded from its transverse shape, and 
replaced in the drawer in squares so 
accurate that no part of the hem protruded 
beyond its companion. Then having 
smoothed her hair — straight cut over her 
forehead — ^and settled her cap into its most 
correct position, she descended to look into 
the state of affairs, and found more cause of 
anxiety than she had anticipated. When 
^he sailed along the hall, for that word only 
expressed the silence and quietness of her 
movement, she came unseen and unheard 
till she stood suddenly in the group. 

Sandal was the first to perceive the addi- 
tion to the party, and he arose gracefully 
and doffed his hat to the new comer. 
Clement with an effort repressed a start. 
He scarcely knew why he would rather 
that his mother had not appeared just 
then. The little trembling sylph who 
clung to his arm and the man unclean, to 
sight and to smell — at least to those who 
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loathed the odour of tobacco — seemed 
incongruous with the spotless inhabitants 
of Friend Maple's domain. 

Mrs. Maple was always mistress of her- 
self, and any situation in which she was 
placed. She loved her son tenderly — 
more, she feared, than it was right to love 
any creature of earthly mould ; but she 
meant to govern for the whole period of 
her life without let, hindrance, or molesta- 
tion. She addressed herself to Sandal as 
being the most objectionable, and the one 
to be first got rid of, believing that if he 
went, the poor little compound of silks, 
gauze, and spangles would be carried off 
by him. 

" Friend, art thou an itinerant show- 
man, and dost thou occasion this child to 
dance to obtain pence from the pockets of 
beholders ? If this be the case, know that 
we * Friends ' do not approve of the 
exercise called dancing, nor of the so-called 
adorning of the body, such as I see in this 
poor child." 
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" Mother ! " cried Clement, " I saw this 
child on fourth day, stricken down by 
cruel stones, and well-nigh insensible. It 
is not the custom which I have learnt from 
thee to withhold aid from any creature 
which is destitute. I brought her to thy 
home, believing that thou wouldst consider 
that I did that which was right." 

" It is enough, my son," replied the 
widow, putting up her hand to silence any 
further excuse. "Is this thy daughter ? " 
she asked of the traveller. 

" I believe her to be so," replied Sandal. 

'' What is thy doubt, friend ? " 

The sad little sylph turned round for 
the first time to look at the speaker, show- 
ing the oval beauty of her face, and the 
faultless tint of her complexion. 

" My mamma is dead," she said. " I do 
not know that gentleman," with a sob. " I 
never saw him before." 

" Then thou didst not dress thyself in 
this fantastic fashion to please him, but 
thyself } " 
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The sylph looked down. " They said 
I could do nothing. I used to get plenty 
of money for poor mamma by dancing. 
Was there any harm ? " she asked, look- 
ing up into Clement's face, and still clinging 
to this arm. 

" I think the end justified the means, my 
poor child," replied her protector, " if thy 
mother had no support besides ; and thou, 
being so young 4and so innocent, could 
take no harm from contact with impurity.^' 

" Hush ! my son. Hast thou any claim 
on this child ? " the mother said, ad- 
dressing Sandal. 

" Yes, she is my own daughter," cried 
the traveller, whose admiration df Leah's 
performance, as he had witnessed it from 
the gateway, was infinitely enhanced by her 
own confession of its having been the 
support of his late wife. " The girl has 
a picture of me which I painted for her 
mother. I saw your son put it down in 
the hall. Look yourself, madam. Though 
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time has * written strange disfeatures on my 
face/ I think you will see a likeness." He 
threw himself back in position, with his 
hand buttoning his coat, and Mrs. Maple 
recognized the likeness in some degree. 

** I will admit that thou dost resemble in 
some degree these markings that thou dost 
call a likeness. What dost thou intend to 
do with this child of thine ? " 

" Probably I shall get an engagement for 
her in some of the London theatres. She 
supported her mother ; I do not see why 
she should not do the same for her father." 

" Oh, man, man ! " cried Clement, for- 
getting his character for Quaker-like 
sobriety in the excitement of his indigna- 
tion, " wouldst thou give the fruit of thy 
body for the sin of thy soul ? Wouldst 
thou place purity in a hotbed of corrup- 
tion 1 " 

"You speak according to your lights, 
young gentleman, but they are not a bad 
lot at those theatres ; and let me tell you 
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that the young woman who picks her way 
through dirty roads without a spot on her 
garments, deserves more credit than she 
does whose ways are ways of pleasant- 
ness, and whose paths are peace. One 
does not deserve credit for going over 
Al-Sirat s arch when there is a handrail on 
each side to guard from slips." 

"All the same, friend," said the Quakeress, 
" I would advise thee to leave this fair 
child with me for the present. She is but 
fragile for the life to which thou dost destine 
her." Mrs. Maple waited for an answer. 
She had not approved the strong interest 
her son had taken in the child ; but from 
the moment when she foresaw the peril of 
a sinless soul, she put aside her objections, 
and was willing to keep the little girl in 
the house. "She is, I understand, the 
daughter of one meanly descended, I 
will take care that she is taught the 
duties which will enable her to maintain 
herself in a menial situation, without 
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drawing on any of thy resources. She 
will not seem like the same child," added 
the kind Quakeress, "when that frippery 
dress is thrown away, which reminds me 
of the melancholy dancing of the sweeps 
on May-day, and her hair cropped close ; 
and she shall be dressed in a little brown 
stuff frock and white pinafore." 

" I thank you, no, madam. I believe 
you mean kindly," he said, with his bronzed 
countenance deepening to a darker flush. 
" My child is of gentle birth on the father's 
side. She cannot be degraded into being 
your menial." 

" Alas, friend ! " said Mrs. Maple, be- 
ginning to hold forth as she had done on 
many other occasions. " Thou thinkest it 
shame that thy little daughter should be 
brought up in peace and innocence to 
serve others in things lawful ; but thou 
thinkest it no degradation that she should 
exhibit that little quivering form before 
hundreds of people, to make sport for the 
Philistines." 
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" Ah ! " said the poet and ballet com- 
poser, " can you think that anything gross 
can mingle in the admiration given to 
a creature as delicate as a butterfly — 
almost as impalpable as a spirit ? But I 
forget that you have not seen that poetry 
of motion, those matchless combinations 
of graceful forms and harmonious colours, 
moving in ineffable light which, with beau- 
tiful music, constitute the charm of a 
ballet." 

** Canst thou put thy hand on thy breast 
and say, * This is done for the glory of 
God ? ' " asked the Quaker lady. 

" I fear, madam, we shall never under- 
stand each other. We see the opposite 
sides of the shield : it seems silver to me, 
lead to you. Leah, come ! If your mother 
ever spoke of me, she will have told 
you to love me, if we ever should meet 
again. However, my dear," said the man 
with a sneer, " the sect called Friends, 
though they think that exquisite tints of 
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colour are an abomination, and graceful 
movements a sin before the Almighty, who 
placed the rainbow in the heavens and the 
gazelle on the mountains, yet they are fond 
of the pleasures of the palate, and you may, 
if you will, remain here, and I dare say they 
will let you partake of the flesh-pots of 
Egypt." 

He looked at her, and was turning away. 
Mrs. Maple was struck with the attenuation 
of his face and figure, as he was departing, 
and felt pity for the wanderer. 

" Thou seemest ill ; perhaps thou art 
fasting. Come in and taste of the flesh- 
pots of Egypt, as thou dost call our 
food." 

Sandal was fasting and weary, but his 
feelings were rufiled, and he understood 
that he would not have been considered fit 
company for the persons with whom he 
had been conversing. Leah had continued 
to cling to the arm of Clement, as if fearful 
of being torn from him, but the mention of 
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her dead mother's wishes weighed on her 
heart like a stone. When she saw her 
father did not compel her to follow him, 
she felt that she must go. The spirit of 
her departed parent, who had said she 
would, if permitted, watch over her, seemed 
to compel her to this act of duty. She 
lifted her innocent face to Clement. 

" Kiss me," she said ; and when the 
youth blushed and hesitated, she pressed 
her red lips on his hand, and said, " Good- 
bye." 

" Father, " she said timidly, " if you will 
wait a few minutes, till I have put on my 
frock, I will come too." 

** Willingly ? " asked her father. 

"Willingly," she tried to say, but she 
broke into sobs, and ran away up to her 
attic, where she found all her clothes neatly 
folded as she had not left them. 

Dinah was in the next room, and heard 
the gulping sobs of the poor little sylph, 
as she took off the finery she so light- 
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heartedly had put on to dazzle the eyes of 
her small audience. 

" I am going away, Dinah. Good-bye," 
she said, and again she held up her face 
to Hiss the servant who had been kind to 
her when she first arrived. " I could not 
help not doing the sheet well," she said 
apologetically. 

Dinah kissed her, and gave her a grey 
lambswool comforter. " It will keep thee 
warm in the evenings when the wind blows 
cold," she said. 

Then she followed Leah downstairs, and 
saw her go and drop her little curtsey to 
Mrs. Maple. She looked at Sylvia who 
chanced to be turning her head in an 
opposite direction. 

" Farewell, little girl," said Mrs. Maple. 
" I would have benefited thee if I could." 

Leah looked for Clement, but he was 
not visible to her searching eyes. Her 
father had almost reached the old stone 
gateway, and, fearing to be left behind, she 
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ran after him. Just before she reached the 
gate, a small paper parcel was flung from 
behind a tree, just in her path. 

" Keep it, it is for thee, dear child. Thou 
mayst need it, and remember, if thou art in 
distress, that Clement Maple will aid thee 
if it be possible." 

She placed the packet in her bosom, and 
ran after her father. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

" O solid bliss ! which nothing can destroy, 
Except a cat, a dog, or idle boy." 

Peath, Myra foresaw, would require some 
amusement to occupy his time now that he 
no longer had the burden of household 
cares on his shoulders. Amusements to 
a man who neither read nor wrote were 
difificult to obtain for persons of means so 
limited as theirs. The sloping piece of 
land which Lanniss had used after the 
fashion of a sponge wherewith to imbibe 
poor Peath's money had failed as a 
pasture. Myra recommended Peath to 
apportion off half an acre for a garden for 
himself, and to let the rest in different ^ 
divisions to the labourers, for which they 
would pay him rent. 
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Peath and his son took to the idea with 
gre^t eagerness. Myra, without consulting 
Peath, wrote to her sister-in-law, Lady 
Arras, and begged her interest with Lord 
Arras to supply them with a few rooted 
flowers, shrubs, and young trees from their 
nursery, which had excited Myra's admira- 
tion when she had stayed at Castle Clear. 

They came in due season, and Peath 
was happy in the importance of deter- 
mining their position, and in directing the 
labourer hired for the purpose where and 
how deep to plant them. 

Myra knew that the winter season was 
a dull one for Peath, and she consulted 
him as to the expenditure of her remain- 
ing twelve pounds in erecting a small 
greenhouse outside his study, where the 
southern sun, with the warmth of the 
room, would obviate the necessity of 
artificial heat. He was delighted with 
the notion, and enjoyed the progress of 
the work. When it was completed, Mrs. 
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Maple happened to bring Sylvia over to 
see her parents, and promised some vine 
plants and some camellias to place in it. 
Once set off on his floral fancies, Peath 
entered into them with all the enthusiasm 
of his small nature. Myra simulated an 
equal anxiety, for she knew that a solitary 
flame soon expired. When Peath and his 
namesake were eager to beat "mamma" 
in the size and colour of their heartsease 
and selection of their poppies, she seemed 
equally eager, but she managed nearly 
always to be beaten. 

" Poor Myra," Peath used to think, "she 
has no taste ! She is only fit for the 
plodding duties of a housekeeper, weighing 
out quarters of pounds of groceries to see 
that none is wasted." Myra was content to 
be misunderstood. She was growing plump 
and handsome again. Her spirits became 
almost girlish in their buoyancy, relieved 
as she was from the weight of debt to 
tradesfolks. The debt ta her father she 
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could bear, because he was willing to suffer 
for her. She had another great pleasure, 
in which Doctor Leith shared : her eldest 
boy had gone up to Cambridge as a sizar, 
and had achieved an astonishing success 
in his matriculation. Probably the letter 
which conveyed this intelligence to Myra 
gave her the greatest happiness she had 
ever felt, so much does the success of our 
children transcend any other pleasure of 
which the human heart is capable. 

Peath was delighted also, and believed 
that he had always been very fond of the 
boy, only that Myra was so jealous of 
the child's preferring him that she sent 
him away. Peath had no thought of 
misrepresenting the matter to himself ; 
he took up the idea, and believed it 
thoroughly. Poor Doctor Leith had 
stinted himself in many things which he 
required to send his grandson to college 
even in the subordinate position of sizar. 
The sum he had received for the tuition 
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of Clement Maple, and a handsome present 
in money made by Clement's mother, at 
the close of the relations of tutor and 
pupil, had materially tended to produce 
this fortunate result. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

" Death finds us 'midst our playthings." 

Young. 

One morning, when Peath was selecting 
seedlings, and throwing aside with disdain 
some pin-eyed polyanthus, he saw a mes- 
senger riding post-haste down the road, 
towards the vicarage. The clattering of 
the horse's hoofs had called Myra's atten 
tion from the garment she was mending, 
and she ran to the gate with gasping breath 
to receive a telegram, which she firmly 
believed had been sent to announce the 
death of her father or her son. She tore 
off the cover, and then the provokingly 
thin paper had stuck together, and would 
not open. By this time Peath was by her 
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side, looking anxious, for him, but with 
nothing of the heart-shaking that racked 
the breast of his poor wife. She got it 
open at last, not listening to Peath, who 
was telling her she had no business to 
open a telegram addressed to him. But 
it was from the butler at Castle Clear, and 
ran thus : — 

"Reverend Sir, 

" A fearful accident Come directly." 

" Four and sixpence porterage, if you 
please, sir," said the messenger. 

Peath, stupefied, walked away. Myra 
took the money from her pocket, and 
giving the man 'an additional sixpence, 
begged him to send a fly from the station 
on his way back to the Post-office. Myra 
followed her husband with such a feeling 
of relief in her mind — so happy in her 
escape from a crushing misfortune, that 
she felt ashamed of having so little sorrow 
to give to him. It was perplexity, she 
found, more than sorrow. 
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*' What can it be, Myra ? Do say. What 
accident can it mean ? Do suggest some- 
thing." 

" Perhaps the boy has fallen into the 
lake," hazarded the wife. 

" What nonsense ! " said Peath. 

*' Oh," cried Myra, " I do hope nothing 
has happened to that dear Lady Arras!" 
and then she stopped short, for she knew 
nothing of Algeron's refusal to help his 
brother, and believed that blood relation- 
ship was stronger than gratitude. 

" What can I do ? " was Peath's next 
exclamation. " I must go, I suppose." 

" I ordered a fly, thinking you would 
like to go by the first train. I will go and 
see about your luncheon," continued the 
wife. 

" No, no ; the cook can do that. Come 
and pack my bag for me, and see that the 
buttons on my shirts will not come off at 
a touch. Myra," continued Peath, " it is 
very distressing not to know what has 
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happened. Take the portmanteau, not the 
box, and do be careful not to rumple the 
fronts of the shirt It is so very rack- 
ing to a man of feeling — ^you never will 
understand how to pack a shirt without 
crushing the collar and the breast — ^to be 
uncertain as to what form of suffering may 
confront him when he reaches the end of 
his journey. My best pair of boots, where 
are they ? Now, pray do not forget the 
hair-wash, and the brushes, and shaving 
paraphernalia." 

Myra saw that his anxieties were as 
much for his wardrobe as for his relatives, 
and having done all she could in the way 
of packing, she ran down and helped the 
cook with the luncheon. When he was 
fairly started in the fly, Myra, who then for 
the first time felt uneasy about the scenes 
he might be called on to witness on reach- 
ing his paternal home, and was looking 
thoughtfully at the gate after the fly, saw 
it stop, and fearing if time were lost that 
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he would be too late for the train, ran up 
to the side of the carriage, of which Peath 
had let down the window. 

" Myra," he whispered, with his light 
eyes seeming ready to start from their lids 
with anxiety, "my last request is that 
you do not select any polyanthuses for 
your garden in my absence, and that you 
close the lights of the greenhouse precisely 
half-an-hour before the sun goes down." 

Myra smiled and nodded, and Peath 
smiled and nodded back. Then he pulled 
up an undertaker-looking face of gravity, 
thinking of the occasion of his journey. 

*' She is not otherwise than a good 
wife, and her temper has wonderfully im- 
proved lately," he meditated, as the fly 
went on. " Really she is becoming quite 
handsome again. At one time she was 
a perfect scarecrow." Peath never guessed 
the cause, nor attributed the scarecrowisra 
to his own acts. 

Myra went back to the house comforted 
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as to the state of Peath's sensibilities, and 
forbade Peath junior 'to interfere with the 
pin-eyed polyanthus, and then, ordering eggs 
for tea instead of a regular dinner, Myra 
sat down to an evening of quiet enjoyment. 
In what did Myra's enjoyment consist ? It 
was partially negative, from the absence of 
worries ; it was also positive, for she had 
a letter from her dearest son to answer. 
In it he spoke of his studies, of the authors 
he was employed on, and of a prize-poem 
for which he should compete. The letter 
sent her to the old classics which had 
formed the reading of her girlhood. She 
travelled in fancy the path that her beloved 
boy was treading-, and imagined his im- 
pressions, and thought with his thoughts. 
How proud she felt of him ; how dearly 
she loved him ! — 

" Had she not, then, for pangs and fears. 
The day of toil, the anxious night — 
For all her sorrows, all her cares, 
An over-payment of delight ? " 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

" And none so poor to do him reverence." 

When Peath reached the point of the road 
from which the castle was visible, he saw 
that the shutters were closed. He was not 
a man of imagination, or he would not 
have appealed so piteously to Myra, to 
make a guess at the probable cause of his 
having been sent for. So he naturally re- 
verted to her solution of the mystery. 
The boy must have fallen into the lake 
and been drowned. He started at the 
reflection which followed. Lady Arras 
had lost her second child, and in case of 
Algeron's death before Peath, he, Peath, 
would be the heir, and Peath's son would 
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succeed to the estates and titles. The 
thought of this possibility nearly took his 
breath away. He had never seen his 
young nephew since he was an infant, and 
he- certainly cared nothing about him, yet 
he reproached himself as a barbarous 
wretch for the movement of pleasure the 
supposition had yielded him. 

He had chosen an empty carriage when 
on the railway, not wishing to talk to any 
one in the present uncertainty of his infor- 
mation. He drove up to the entrance. 
The closed shutters gave a lugubrious look 
to the heavy building. There was the 
same clanking of the chain and rattling of 
bolts as on the previous occasion when 
poor Peath had gone to borrow money. 
He remembered how painfully his heart 
had then been beating, when he had 
been about to petition for aid to restore 
his dear child to health. The same ser- 
vant opened the door who had looked 
then so superciliously on Peath's dusty 
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clothes. He received Peath now with a 
solemn countenance and profound respect. 
Peath did not forget, and consequently 
disliked him. 

" Where is my brother ? " he asked. 

" My lord ? My lord lies in the state 
bedroom." 

"In the state bedroom ! Is he ill ? " 

" No, my lord. Your lordship has not 
heard ? My lord is dead." 

" Dead ! " cried Peath in dismay ; for 
death is, in its first coming, a wonderful 
renovator, and brings back a look of youth 
to the face and tender remembrances of 
elarly years to the contemporary survivors. 
" He cannot be dead. Why, he was so well 
when I was here last!" said the incon- 
sequent Peath, for that was more than two 
years ago. 

"My lord's death was very sudden, my 
lord. It was a railway accident. He and 
my Lord Lyrate were found under the 
carriages, both quite dead." 
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Peath was thunderstruck. ** Where is 
Lady Arras ? " he said at length. 

" My lady, my lord, is up in her bed- 
room, which she has not left since the fatal 
news was broke to her by one of the rail- 
way officials, my lord. Of course my lady 
is overwhelmed with grief, and is at pre- 
sent shut up with Mademoiselle Rosalba, 
the court modiste^ giving orders about suit- 
able mourning, my lord. Mrs. Draper, my 
lady's lady s-maid, told me to say to your 
lordship that my lady would see you as 
soon as her feelings permitted. At the 
same time she begged that your lordship 
would order everything as you would wish 
as regards the funeral, and consider your- 
self as master here, as indeed you are, 
sir." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

" O mighty death, thy silence wakens dread." 

Poor Peath was bewildered. What a 
different occupation had devolved on him 
than that of selecting a pin-eyed polyanthus 
for dismissal. To wander about that vast 
castle alone under all his new responsi- 
bilities, with the ghastly image of Algeron's 
crushed body in the state-room and that 
of his boy, was too dreary a prospect to be 
contemplated with patience. " Is the fly 
gone ?" He had rested so long on Myra 
for all his daily actions, that he felt she 
must come to his side at once, and help to 
bear the cumbrous burden of his new 
honours. He rang the bell. "Is the fly 
gone ? " he asked again. 
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" No, my lord ; the man is baiting his 
horses." 

" Have you some telegraphic forms ? " 

The servant brought some, and Peath 
wrote on one directions to join him at the 
castle immediately, and on the other a 
request for the presence of the family 
lawyer. Then he occupied himself with 
calculations how long it would be before 
Myra could reach the castle. About the 
lawyer he was more tranquil ; but of course 
it was the right thing to have him to give 
orders about the funeral. 

Two years since what unnatural and 
bounding joy would have throbbed in 
Peath's breast at the notion of being 
suddenly relieved from all pecuniary diffi- 
culties by the death of his brother, but 
now he could afford some gentle tears of 
regret for the companion of his childhood 
and youth. On that occasion he had 
walked from the station, because he had 
not money enough to pay for a fly. Now, 
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Myra had produced the sum necessary for 
travelling, without an effort or a seeming 
regret. " I have grown wiser, and, con- 
sequently, happier," said Peath ; but he 
attributed to himself all the wisdom he had 
shown, and quite believed, luckily for 
Myra, that it had originated with himself. 

She never undeceived him, and he was a 
happy man when circumstances and the 
heavens were propitious ; for storms would 
sometimes sweep the blossoms from his 
apple-trees, or frosts nip the bloom of his 
single wall-fruit tree, a peach. But he had 

" That solid bliss which nothing could destroy. 
Except a dog, or cat, or idle boy." 

There were hardy flowers which defied 
storms and frosts. 

Peath would not have been an English- 
man if he could have looked with indif- 
ference to the fact of being the possessor of 
a fine landed estate, with an income well 
fitted to keep it up. It wanted an hour 
before he could hope for Myra's coming ; 
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and he stole out in the grey evening from 
the house, made more grey in aspect from 
the thought of those inanimate ones lying 
in the state bed-chamber. He walked 
over the paths he had last trodden with 
Algeron, and looked on the objects he had 
vaguely contemplated, when his brother 
had refused him the hundred pounds for 
which he had entreated. 

The last gleams of the setting sun flamed 
on the extensive glass of the graperies, and 
Peath's eyes kindled with genial and re- 
sponsive light. ** What hot-houses I will 
have ! " he cried, and he thought with some 
little feeling of contempt of " the poor 
man's greenhouse," which he had built 
inexpensively in his bit of glebe, out of 
the church fees, to have a greater number 
of vines and winter flowers. 

Peath knew not then what he learned to 
know subsequently : that the possession 
of fine gardens, and glass-houses, — of 
expensive plants and luscious pines, in the 
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care of paid gardeners, cannot give the 
pleasures to the owner which he gleans 
from the few flowers which he plants, pots, 
repots, and waters himself As he gazed 
around him, some lines learnt whilst a boy 
rang in his mind triumphantly : 

" I am monarch of all I survey, 
And my right there is none to dispute." 

But in their rear followed the solemn 
warning of the burial service : " We 
brought nothing into the world, and it is 
certain that we can carry nothing out." 
This damped his brainless ardour. The 
dull clay which represented his brother, 
now so careless of all earth's interests, 
he must sooner or later resemble. The 
thought sobered him, and he went to meet 
Myra at the door with a solemn feeling 
which required not the deepening touch 
of simulation to make it in accord with 
the circumstances. 

'' What is it ? Why are the windows 
closed ? " 
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" Come in, Myra. Myra," he said, when 
he had drawn her into one of the rooms 
which opened on the hall, and shut the 
door, " my brother, poor Algeron, has 
been killed by an accident, and his son 
also." 

*'Oh, Peath," cried Myra, too much 
shocked to think of the consequences of 
these two deaths, " how dreadful ! Poor 
Lord Lyrate ! " meaning Lord Arras. She 
only thought of him as she had addressed 
him years ago. "And the boy, too! How 
dreadful ! Where is Lady Iris ? Have 
you not seen her ? " And impulsive as ever 
she had been in her youth, she rushed 
away to the boudoir of Lady Arras, eager 
to express her sorrow and her sympathy. 
She stopped and knocked at the door. 

" Come in," cried the lady's familiar 
voice, thinking it was the housekeeper 
come for some order, when Myra, with her 
face all quivering with genuine emotion, 
rushed in, and, flinging her arms round 
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the neck of the newly-made widow, burst 
into tears. 

" You dear, dear Lady Arras ! " she 
sobbed, " I cannot tell how I feel for you." 

" It was a dreadful shock," said the lady, 
weeping quietly and wiping her red eyes ; 
" I thought I never should have got over 
the terrible news. The man tried to 
' break it to me,' as they call it. It was of 
no use — of course such things had better 
be told at once." 

" I know nothing," said Myra, " but the 
fact of your loss. How ? — " but she 
stopped. She could not ask any details 
on a subject so terrible. 

It seemed, however, a relief to talk to 
any one so sympathetic as her sister-in- 
law, and she told what was to be said in 
a few words. 

"Algeron had gone to take Lyrate to 
Winchester. You have, no doubt, heard 
of his peculiarities about expense ? " 

" No ; but it does not matter." 
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" Yes. It might not have been thus, but 
he chose to go third class with the boy. 
I have observed that there are seldom such 
terrible accidents in first class carriages as 
in those of the second and third class. On 
the present occasion only those passengers 
who travelled in the third class were 
injured, the others all escaped. This 
happened last evening ; they brought home 
the bodies this morning." Here a natural 
burst of grief convulsed the breast of the 
widow and mother of the dead. ** I have 
not seen them. I could not face the horror 
of it. Do you think I ought, Myra ? " 

"Oh no, certainly not, my poor dear 
sister ! I would not disturb the meniory of 
their living faces as you last saw them for 
something so unlike themselves as they 
may now be." 

Lady Arras wept again, and spoke of 
Peath. " I have not seen your husband 
yet, Myra. Perhaps you had better go to 
him, or he may feel lonely. Come back to 
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me in an hour. I don't feel equal to seeing 
my dear husband's brother yet ; for if I do, 
I shall have Indamire's husband preaching 
at me. I have no doubt they will come as 
soon as they hear of the accident. Mf. 
Cumbermere takes a great deal on himself. 
Tell Peath that I wish him to act as 
master of the house, as he is by law. I 
hope the housekeeper has provided you 
with some dinner. I have not been able 
to give any orders." 

" Shall we send you up anything ? " 
Myra asked. 

"No, my dear, nothing," and the younger 
sister-in-law went down, meeting at the 
bottom of the stairs a nicely-appointed 
tray with a silver cover, from under which 
the ends of a chicken's legs were visible. 
There is no sin in having a good appetite, 
and Lady Arras had wept too much to eat 
any breakfast or luncheon, and was now 
going to console herself for her long fast. 

Myra was glad to go to Peath, whom 
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she had left so unceremoniously ; but he 
had been too much occupied by the pleasure 
of looking for the first time at everything 
with the eye of a master at Castle Clear, 
to have found her absence very long. He 
had the satisfaction of knowing that she 
was safe under the same roof with himself, 
and this was a happiness to which the rail- 
way accident gave double zest. The 
horror of sharing Algeron's fate and that 

of his son made Peath almost resolve to 

» 

travel the distance between Castle Clear 
and the vicarage with post-horses. When 
Myra returned, his first question naturally 
was of Lady Iris. " How does the poor 
thing bear her terrible loss ? " 

** She has been crying bitterly, I imagine, 
by her face, but she is calmer now, from 
exhaustion. All real sorrow has its 
ebbs and flows," she continued, thought- 
fully. She looked up and saw by a quiet 
smile on Peath's face that he was not 
thinking of what she said. 
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He walked up and kissed her gravely. 
'' Lady Arras," he said. 

" Yes ? " Myra answered inquiringly, 
thinking he spoke of the widow. 

" I congratulate you, my dear, on your 
new title." 

" What do you mean ? " Myra said, with 
a glimmering of the truth breaking on her, 
which paled her cheek with emotion. She 
felt silently what the poor Princess put into 
words on hearing that the crown devolved 
on her and her husband by the death of 
Louis XV. : " May God grant us strength 
to perform the duties of our new station." 

" Yes, you are Lady Arras, and I am 
naturally Lord Arras." 

*' And our eldest son," said Myra, with a 
flush of pleasure colouring her face, 
recently so pale, " is Lord Lyrate." But 
the joy died away, as she thought of her 
sister-in-law's grief for the loss of her only 
son. Like many other people, she mis- 
calculated, judging Lady Iris by the 
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measure of her own feelings. Lady Arras 
had never given much love to her husband ; 
and her son, in his infancy, she had given 
to a wet-nurse to nurture. As he grew older 
she thought him a plain spoilt child, un- 
pleasantly like his father ; as a school-boy 
he was simply intolerable, she declared, 
when at home for the holidays. 

It requires a certain amount of intellect, 
I believe, for a child to find its own amuse- 
ments. The young Lyrate was not so 
gifted. He had not the spirit of adventure 
which sends a boy to the top branch of 
the nearest elm in search of a bird's nest, 
nor to deafen the men-servants with en- 
treaties to go out in the park for a game 
of cricket with him. He feared a coming 
ball at the latter game. He feared to 
break his neck from climbing. To fall 
over his mother s work-table, and having 
spun her thimble, to drop it, and go away 
without picking it up ; to open one book 
after another, and see fine engravings with- 
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out looking at them, and generally to 
succeed in upsetting the ink over them — 
these were his occupations, and the little 
boy hiried to black shoes by the under foot- 
man, and to run errands for the cook, at 
two shillings per week — ^who "snatched a 
fearful joy" in playing marbles when he 
ought to have been hastening back to • the 
castle with the desired stores from the 
general shop in the village — was infinitely 
happier than young Lord Lyrate, who 

" Let the still recurring yawn express 
The pains and penalties of idleness.*' 

Now that he was dead, however, his mother 
believed him to have been as near per- 
fection as it was possible for a mortal to 
be. Probably " she wept in perfect justice " 
to the dead, as knowing all her love was 
in arrears. 

On the following morning Myra went 
to her room with that honest conviction of 
being welcome that so frequently produces 
the feeling it presupposes to exist. 
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" Oh, Myra, I want you so much about 
my mourning, you know. Mademoiselle 
Rosalba has sent her woman down again 
this morning with a quantity of things that 
I must consult you about," and she entered 
with fluency into such a catalogue of 
materials, that Myra was lost in perplexity 
as to what they could represent. Before 
she had sunk irretrievably in the opinion 
of Lady Iris by revealing her ignorance, 
that lady rang for her maid, and had each 
article exhi|?ited to Myra, who was thus 
helped out of her perplexity by ocular 
proof. 

She grew very thoughtful, as she was 
appealed to constantly by her sister-in-law, 
who, in her eagerness to be both fashion- 
ably and becomingly dressed, frequently 
forgot the dear deceased Jn the state 
bedroom. To be both fashionably and 
becomingly dressed was impossible to 
Lady Iris in the then fashions, and Myra, 
who had a quick eye for beauty, was 
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really useful in softening some of the most 
outrageous deformities in which women of 
that day delighted. The profound reflec- 
tion in which she seemed involved Lady 
Iris put down to her concern that her 
sister-in-law should be properly attired, 
and she felt grateful for the considera- 
tion of one so sympathetic ; but Myra's 
thoughts were given to perplexities nearer 
home. She should also be expected to go 
into mourning, and then — how about her 
servants and children ? It was foolish to 
put children into mourning for an uncle 
whom they had never seen, — quite a 
mockery. 

Peath was well supplied with clothes, 
and a black hatband was all he would 
require to make his mourning complete ; 
but she doubted her being able to pay for 
anything that would cost more than two 
pounds out of the small fund she kept 
back for occasional expenses. With two 
pounds much might be done in her own 
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quiet vicarage, by the aid of the village 
sempstress, who would bring her sewing 
machine ; but in this great castle she felt 
helpless. 

Lady Iris kept her in consultation till 
the luncheon-bell rang. When Myra went 
to the dining-room she found that Mr. 
Cornwal, the lawyer, had arrived. No 
business matters were adverted to till the 
rage of hunger was assuaged in the breast 
of the legal gentleman, who found better 
food than he had been accustomed to 
see on the table at Castle Clear. After 
luncheon he spoke a few words in private 
to Peath, who duly reported them to Myra 
as soon as the lawyer went to speak to 
Lady Arras. 

" Little woman," said Peath, " you know 
all my affairs better than I do myself. 
There is a large amount of funded pro- 
perty, the result of poor Lyrate's savings. 
He heaped up riches,'* continued Peath, 
still with the Burial Service ringing in his 
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ears, "and knew not who should gather 
them. Of this money his widow will take 
half, and Indamire will divide the remain- 
ing portion with me by law. The income 
of the estates is a fine one. Mr. Cornwal 
does not believe that any will has ever 
been made by my poor brother, which, if 
made, would affect the personalty only. I 
intend to keep in my own hands the funded 
property, but I leave you to manage the 
estates, with the assistance of Mr. Cornwal, 
who is the land agent as well as the legal 
adviser. You will be able, no doubt, to 
pay off any sum borrowed to meet our 
bygone difficulties out of the income of the 
landed property." 

In this arrangement Peath was very 
much Peath, The idea of the stability of 
the three per cents, pleased his fancy. 
The interest would be placed to his 
bankers account without any trouble or 
risk to himself. He did not mean to have 
the same banker as Myra. She should 
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have all the trouble of restive tenants, 
requiring compensation for rabbits, which 
were too prolific, and ate up green crops, 
or for deer, which strayed over the rotten 
park palings into the neighbouring boun- 
daries. The eighteen years of their matri- 
mony, during which he had spent but two 
which were perfectly happy, had led him 
to connect that fortunate result with 
Myra's management, and to desire that 
she should continue her rule on a scale 
more extended. 

"Mr. Comwal will advance you some 
money for expenses till the rents become 
due. Indeed, he has a balance in his 
hands, so there will be no difficulty." 

"Surely a will had better be searched 
for first,'' said the cautious woman- 

" He is now inquiring of Lady Arras 
whether she knows anything on the sub- 
ject," Peath said. 

The answer was decisive. Lord Arras 
had stated, a few days before his death. 
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that he supposed he ought to make a will ; 
but that there was plenty of time, he 
needed not to hurry himself. He would 
call on Mr. Cornwal when he next went to 
London, and consult him on the subject. 
But he had not gone to London, and the 
accident had destroyed all possibility of 
rectifying the omission. 

In comfort, Lady Iris — I call her by 
her Christian name, to distinguish her from 
Myra — was far better off than in the life- 
time of her husband. Myra never forgot 
the life-giving hundred pounds which she 
had received in Peath's extremity, and next 
to her husband. Lady Iris received the 
greatest amount of Myra's attention. She 
had wealth enough of her own not 
to feel herself a burden at the castle, 
which she did not quit till she formed a 
second alliance in marriage, which proved 
happier than the one accident had so fear 
fully severed. 

Myra remained at Castle Clear, but 
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Peath returned to the vicarage till he could 
obtain the services of some clergyman, who 
would hold the living till Peath Plantagenet 
should have taken orders. This plan for 
the future carried on the father's interest 
in the newly-planted garden and the com- 
fortable house. '* Such a nice addition to a 
provision for a younger son," he said to 
himself ; " but Plantagenet shall never be 
so shamefully pinched for money as I was. 
I was cruelly treated by my father.** 
Probably this is the deliberate opinion of 
all sons who have not lived within their 
allotted income. Peath thought of his 
funded property with inward satisfaction. 
He did not mean to tell Myra its amount. 
He liked to have his little secret reserves 
from that superior woman. She seemed 
not to know what he did not tell her, but 
had been informed by her sister-in-law as 
to the sum Lady Iris inherited, and as 
Peath and Indamire were to halve a similar 
amount, it did not require a very profound 
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knowledge of arithmetic to arrive at what 
Peath possessed. It would be sufficient to 
provide handsomely for the younger chil- 
dren, but Myra hoped that Marmaduke 
might learn to provide for himself, which 
she considered infinitely preferable to 
being born with a golden spoon in his 
mouth. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

" Thoughts electric only strike 
On thoughts electrical alike : 
Unless it meet congenial fires 
The flash of intellect expires/' 

Hannah More. 

Myra wrote to Mrs. Maple, thanking her 
for her kindness to Sylvia, and asking if 
her daughter would like to return to her 
family. The following was the reply she 
received from the young lady : — 

" My dear Mother, 

" If it seems good to thee I should 
return to my father s abode for the space of 
six days, I will do it willingly ; but I do 
not like to spend first day away from the 
neighbourhood of the Friends* meeting- 
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house. When I shall have attained a 
suitable age, it is my desire to be read into 
their assembly as a member, an act which 
I trust neither thou nor my father will 
oppose, as it is the only road to salvation. 

" Thy dutiful daughter, 

"Sylvia." 

" What a conceited little minx ! I could 
shake her ! " cried Myra, turning to open 
another letter addressed to her by Mrs. 
Maple, thus — 

" To Myra Sandridge^ commonly called Arras ^ 

Castle Clear, 

" Friend Myra, 

'* Thy daughter is desirous of being 
admitted into the Society of Friends. It 
has been my constant effort to leave her 
choice unbiassed in this matter ; but as her 
mind has beeo greatly drawn to our sect, I 
cannot but rejoice, believing the prompting 
of the Spirit to be of good. 

"It seems good to me, however, that she 
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should see thee before this step be decided 
on, for it may be that all the pride of life 
which surrounds you at Castle Clear may 
have temptations difficult to resist for one 
so young as thy daughter Sylvia. If when 
she has been with thee a short space she 
should still desire to walk in our ways, 
which are of pleasantness, and our paths, 
which are of peace, I shall welcome her 
back, if, indeed, thy husband, Peath, and 
thy own heart forbid not her return. 

" Thy sincere friend, 

"Margaret Maple." 

It was decided that Sylvia should come 
for the six days she had specified. In the 
mean time Myra wrote to her father such 
a letter as she might have written could 
she have been separated from him in her 
youth, and before care had crushed her 
buoyant spirits. Wealth unhoped for had 
come at last. " Oh, my dear, dear father ! " 
she said, " out of what a slough of despond 
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did your kindness lift my husband, my 
children, and myself! Now, my dearest 
dear, I can pay you all back in the space 
of a month's time, and you need not be 
pinched for our sakes any more. Lyrate 
— is not that a beautiful title ? — shall no 
longer be a sizar, but a fellow-commoner. 
If he does not come out a wrangler at 
last for your credit, we will do our best 
to disinherit him, which, as the estates 
are strictly entailed, would be difficult, 
if not impossible. Peath sends his love, 
and begs you will get some one to take 
your duties, and give us a parson's week. 
Oh, my father, how I long to show you 
over this magnificent place! Do you 
think I am unfeeling ? I fear that I 
ought to be more sorry for the death of 
that poor fellow and of his boy, but it is 
useless to pretend to a virtue which I have 
not. By no one is wealth so appreciated 
as by those who have felt the pinching of 
want. You are bound to come and see 
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US, and to bring Marmaduke. I hope he 
studies diligently." 

Peath, who determined to be gracious 
now that he felt himself to be in a higher 
grade, added a few cordial entreaties. A» 
clergyman was found to take the two full 
duties at the Doctors church, and he 
reached his son-in-law's residence, with his 
little grandson Marmaduke. Myra's mar- 
riage had been a constant scourge to goad 
him to exertion since she had left his house. ' 
The notion that she would be able, by 
repaying him the money he had expended 
on Peath, to allow him some additional 
comforts in his old age was very pleasant 
to a man of his stamp. Far greater was 
the happiness of being able to relieve the 
sufferings of his poor parishioners, from 
which he, frequently of late years, had 
been compelled to turn aside. 

He came, and for thirteen days his 
happiness and that of Myra was complete. 
They wandered together amongst the 
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seemingly interminable paths through the 
plantations, Myra's intellect springing up 
again under the warmth of her father^s 
learning and intelligence, as in the Arctic 
regions fresh vegetation suddenly appears 
to greet the newly-felt sun after a long 
season of night and frost. The twitter 
of the birds, the glancing lights of the 
holly boughs, and all the sweet woodland 
scents, imparted both to the father and 
daughter exquisite enjoyment Probably 
neither had ever been so perfectly happy 
before. 

When the thirteen days had elapsed. 
Doctor Leith promised to repeat his visit 
at no distant time. . Peath was very con- 
descending, but the Doctor took it in good 
part. Pleased with his own urbanity, the 
new lord became both gracious and 
cordial. A little pang perhaps shot across 
him when he found that Marmaduke was 
so well grounded in classical knowledge, 
for he thought of Peath Plantagenet's 
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deficiencies. However, there was plenty 
of time. The indulgent father determined 
the dear boy need not be troubled with 
such dry stuff yet. Alas ! tender parents 
do not perceive that habits of application 
cannot be formed in adolescence unless 
the foundation be laid in childhood. Every 
avenue of the career of life is so crowded 

« 

that it is only the willing spirits, who toil 
from the first morning light till sunset, that 
reach the goal of success. A little rest to 
recruit the strength, as it is thought ; a 
trifling dalliance with the fair objects that 
bloom on the wayside, are not only par- 
donable, but judicious. " But those who 
scorn delights, and live laborious days," in 
the mean time have passed out of sight of 
the idlers who have crowned themselves 
with rosebuds, and are just becoming con- 
scious that the withered petals are falling 
from their hot brows, and obscuring 
their dimmed sight. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

" Their want of strength of intellect supplied 
By sparks, absurdity strikes at from pride. 
Without the power of knowing right from wrong, 
They always are decisive, clear, and strong.*' 

Cowper. 

The visit of Sylvia to Castle Clear was 
less a success than that of Doctor Leith. 
Of all the conceits that occupy the brains 
of a weak girl, that of believing herself 
to be wiser than her friepds in spiritual 
matters is the most intolerable. She 
painted the lily, and added fresh perfume 
to the violet : in other words, she was 
more prim than Mrs. Maple, more par- 
ticular in the crimping of her caps and 
the making of her hems. She believed 
that no salvation existed out of the 
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paths of Quakerism, and at sixteen went 
to the parental hearth with a determina- 
tion to convert her father and mother and 
all' the family into dropping their titles 
and adopting the Friends' phraseology. 

Peath — I love the old familiar name, 
and cannot speak of him with the dignity 
which fortune has thrust upon him — Peath 
waxed more furious than became a ci-devant 
minister of the gospel ; but Myra — whose 
animal spirits were sometimes rampant, 
tossing about like wild weeds which sprout 
out here and there when suddenly relieved 
from the superincumbent weight of a 
tombstone, which the sense of debt had 
been to her — Myra laughed so merrily, that 
her prim daughter was far more discon- 
certed than by her father s wrath. 

Myra tried, when they were alone, to 
mitigate her husband's indignation. " The 
girl is young," she said. " She has had her 
head turned by goody books, in which some 
young girl — it is always a girl, and never a 
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boy — converts her father and mother and 
all the family, and dies sentimentally of 
consumption." 

" Why not a boy ? " asked Peath, who 
felt injured that even in fiction the girls 
should have the best parts given them. 

"Oh, probably they think that hop- 
scotch and marbles are incongruous with a 
state of grace." 

"Well, Sylvia must alter her ways, if 
she is to live^with us," said Peath ; " if not, 
the sooner she returns to . Friend Maple 
the better." And to Friend Maple she 
returned. 

When her mother kissed her and placed 
her in the carriage, she begged Myra to 
become wise unto salvation, and dress her 
footman and coachman in drab.- Myra 
laughed, and Sylvia, with upturned eyes, 
murmured, "Ascorner heareth not rebuke," 
and so departed. 

Myra exerted herself to overcome Peath's 
scruples as to his daughter being received 
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into the Society of Friends. It was an 
insult to him, as a clergyman of the Church 
of England, he protested. The impertinent 
girl chose to think she knew better than 
her father. " It is all your fault, Myra, for 
not being more particular in teaching the 
children their catechism." 

" Perhaps so, my dear Peath ; but all 
that they do know I taught them," she 
replied. And then, fearful that he should 
understand the implied reflection, she 
went on, — ** They are all perfect in the 
words of the catechism, and Sylvia must 
unlearn much before she becomes a Friend. 
Probably, however, the meaning of what 
she repeated never touched her intellect ; " 
and in her heart Myra believed that what 
did not exist could not be reached. 

" It will be a great blow to my sister 
Indamire," observed Peath, gloomily. 
*' Perhaps Indamire, as her godmother, 
would reason with Sylvia on the subject." 

" Perhaps so ; but I do not think it will 
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have much effect if she do," was the 
mother s reply. 

That wise mother thought she perceived 
a cause for Sylvia's devotion to the Society 
of Friends in the good looks and good 
morals of the youth with whom she was 
domesticated. Myra believed with truth 
that Friend Maple was incapable of 
scheming to make a wealthy match for 
her son. The reckless benevolence she 
had shown in taking a penniless girl 
into her house and bringing her up with 
Clement exonerated her from any such 
idea ; but it was impossible to think that 
Sylvia with a good dowry would not be 
more acceptable than Sylvia without a six- 
pence. 

Mrs. Maple had grown fond of the child, 
who filled up the spare hours in Clement's 
absence, which would have been lonely but 
for her. It was difficult for Mrs. Maple to 
gauge the nature of Clements feelings 
towards one whom she considered to be 
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her adopted daughter. The habits of the 
Society of Friends made the simulation, at 
least, of perfect tranquillity a necessity. 

Seven years had elapsed from the time 
when Clement had brought the little 
wounded child to his mother's house. 
Then Leah had been nearly eight years 
old, and Sylvia fifteen. Not much had 
happened in the Sandridge family during 
"the seven years of plenty," which were 
to be followed, not by seven years of 
famine, but by seven years of even greater 
abundance. Peath had economized the 
interest of his funded property with great 
self-satisfaction. He liked nothing better 
than to seduce Myra into the payment of 
personal expenses, which he ought to have 
met out of a very handsome income from 
the three per cents. 

Myra always resisted sufficiently to give 
him the zest of an ultimate victory when 
she did give way. Then he chuckled at 
the thought that he had defrauded his wife 
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of a few pounds, or rather his own estate 
managed by her. On her devolved the 
expenses of providing for the children. 

When Peath's eldest son won high 
honours at Cambridge, he felt at liberty, 
having fulfilled his grandfather's wishes, to 
think of his own. To become a Fellow, 
and sink into the inanity of collegiate life, 
was intolerable to a youth of his age. 
This he confided to Myra, when they 
strolled together one summer evening 
under the broad shadows of elm-trees, 
which might have scoffed at the impor- 
tance of their ephemeral consultations with 
the sad experience of five hundred years, 
could there be talking elms as well as a 
" talking oak." Would his father buy him 
a commission in the Life Guards ? The 
mother was indulgent, for she looked at the 
nose— still rather inclined to take an upward 
curve, but which a few added years would 
probably render Grecian by giving an in- 
creased bridge — ^and like King Henry in the 
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ballad, "loved him the better therefore.'* 
She loved his broad brow, his straight 
eyebrows, flashing eyes, dark curling hair, 
and the bright contrast of red and white in 
his complexion. His shoulders and chest 
were more developed than those of Peath. 
Provided he had none of the expense, 
Peath cared not whether Lyrate went 
into the Church or the army. Lyrate 
had more opposition to his taking this step 
from his friend Clement Clement, who 
had been educated in a Brahminical objec- 
tion to destroy life, could not endure the 
notion that Basil should be trained to 
consider the destruction of his fellow-men 
as his duty. It was frightful to contem- 
plate such a possibility. Whqn a child, he 
had carefully removed intrusive spiders to 
more convenient places, far removed from 
Dinah's besom of destruction, and he had 
never destroyed life intentionally. He 
believed that all wars were unnecessary, 
and therefore sinful, and that disputes 
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might, and would, as the world became 
more Christlike, be settled by arbitration. 
To this Basil replied, with a gay laugh, 
that he would turn his sword into a 
pruning-hook when the millennium arrived, 
but not till then. 

" But dost thou not see that peace can 
never be perfected till every man shall be 
peaceful, and that it is a sin to arm thyself 
if thou dost in thy heart believe that I am 
right ? " 

" My friend," Basil replied, " so long as 
men are men the right must Jpe upheld by 
the might. When they are saints it will 
be time enough to sheathe the sword." 

Clement's employment was to make 
money. He had for- years followed this 
occupation. At first, because it was his 
duty ; after, because he felt that the 
desire to possess wealth grew with what 
it fed on. It was a somewhat sober, not 
to say sad, occupation, for he heaped up 
riches without caring much who would 
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gather them. He had been as carefully 
trained as the Spanish horses intended for 
royal carriages in former days, who were 
taught to walk with heavy weights 
appended to each leg. The unhappy 
animal naturally lifted his foot as high 
as possible to try to escape the pendant, 
and put it down nearly in the same spot. 
When this exercise had been continued 
many months the motion became second 
nature, and the creature was considered 
perfect in his paces; but let any unforeseen 
accident disturb the royal procession, it 
is said that Nature re-asserted her claim, 
and the wild spirit and strength of the 
animal released from its bondage showed 
all its original and unmanageable force. 

Clement was now twenty-eight, and had 
gone on irt the usual sequence of his daily 
occupations at the bank since his residence 
with Doctor Leith. He saw Sylvia every 
day, and perceived ere long her determina- 
tion to enter into the straightly-bordered 
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palh in which he was condemned to walk. 
He suspected that his mother meant that 
the two should travel together through life. 
This intention was not long to be mis- 
understood ; but Clement struggled against 
any explanation. He had a slight sketch 
put away in the Bible, which he kept 
locked up, of a lovely child clinging to his 
arm with both her hands clasping it, whilst 
she looked for protection into his face. 
His having this would have been con- 
sidered a sin by his mother, but he could 
not think that he committed any in the 
worship with which he regarded those 
heavenly eyes. 

Sylvia's figure, more and more prim daily, 
was very unlike the swaying grace of 
Leah's remembered movements. Sylvia's 
lightly-plaited caps and sober-coloured 
garments were the antipodes to Leah's 
floating curls, and to the sparkling wings 
of the poor little sylph. No doubt Sylvia 
was a good girl, but Clement thought it 
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sad that her face should look so sharp, and 
her nose get just a little pink at the tip on 
the morning of a cold day or the after 
dinner of a warm one. No intelligence of 
Leah had ever reached Clement. He had 
given her all the money he possessed, and 
had entreated her to apply to him if she 
should be in distress. That reckless man, 
her father, might have plunged her into 
sin and disgrace in the course of seven 
years. He went so far as to advertise 
in the " Times," and asked if L. T. still 
remembered C. M., and if she required 
assistance of any kind ; but no notice was 
accorded, and Clement . came more sad 
each day from the Post-office, to which 
he had directed her to forward any com- 
munications, but where day after day he 
heard there was no letter for him. Sylvia 
was twenty-three years of age, and con- 
sidered that Clement ought to arrange 
for their marriage. She had begun by 
looking prim — ^she ended by looking fretful 
and aggrieved. 
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Mrs. Maple gave the young folks every 
opportunity by leaving them together, but 
nothing seemed to come of it. Their 
evenings were very quiet, not to say dull. 
In the summer Mrs. Maple used, like 
Isaac, to go out into the fields to meditate 
in the eventide. On one of these occa- 
sions Sylvia remained seated. 

'* Art thou not going with my mother ? " 
asked Clement. 

" No, dear Clement. Thou seest, I should 
leave thee alone if I did so. I am about 
to read." 

** Thou hadst better enjoy this fine 
sunset." 

Sylvia reluctantly asked if Clement 
wanted to get rid of her. "She would 
retire to her room if that were the case." 

The young man said, " I will not give 
thee the inconvenience. Friend Sylvia. I 
will join my mother in the garden." 

Sylvia sat down, and "took out her hand- 
kerchief. Being both grieved and angry, 
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the movement was made by a jerk which 
brought out besides what she wanted a pin- 
cushion and needle-book, all arranged with 
excessive precision. They fell on the 
floor, and Clement felt compelled by kind- 
ness to stoop and pick them up for her. 
She stooped at the same moment, and their 
heads came in contact She arose, and 
stumbled, as she did so, over an ottoman. 
Clement put his arms round to support 
her, and suddenly she was hanging with 
hers round his neck, sobbing out her grief 
and her joy on his drab waistcoat 

At this moment Mrs. Maple appeared 
at the door, having returned for an addi- 
tional shawl, and saw proceedings which 
greatly shocked her sense of propriety. 
" Clement ! '^ she exclaimed, in an awe- 
inspiring voice, " how canst thou ? " 

" I cannot," replied her son — " I cannot 
help it if Sylvia will cry and put her arms 
round my neck." 

" It is not that I object to your mutual 
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attachment, my dear children, but to such 
evidences of it as are unseemly, not to say 
licentious, before you have been united 
together in the holy bonds of wedlock. I 
am sure thy father, Clement, never did 
more than take my hand before our mutual 
love attained its sanction in the Friends* 
assembly." 

" But, my mother, I do not desire to 
marry " — here he felt Sylvia's breast 
heaving with sobs as she clung to him, 
and he relented — "just at present." 

" More reason why thou shouldst re- 
strain thy desire to caress thy future wife, 
till circumstances permit thee to carry out 
thy wishes with the sanction of our Friends 
in council. Sylvia has been held by me 
for some years in the light of a daughter, 
and I trust she will be thy dear wife in 
time and eternity." 

" Mother ! " cried Clement, " I wish well 
to my adopted sister, but — wilt thqu not 
hold some conversation with me in the 
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garden ? I was about to seek thee when 
this accident happened." 

'' Be of good cheer/' said the kind 
woman, looking at Sylvia, who had sunk 
weeping into a chair, expecting that the 
consultation with his mother boded no 
good to herself ; " and, my dear, thou art 
fraying the muslin of thy cap against the 
back of the chair ! " For her head went 
from side to side in the violence of her 
emotions. 

Clement was inwardly chafed with 
Sylvia and his mother, and dissatisfied 
with himself. The seeming determination 
in both that he should marry that young 
Quakeress made him inclined to open 
rebellion. In truth, he was beginning to 
loathe the Society of Friends, but with the 
loathing came an attraction towards the 
only young woman with whom he was 
intimately associated. He had seen, but 
scarcely observed, the young Quakeresses 
he had met at the Friends' meetings. He 
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gauged every face by the beautiful coun- 
tenance of Leah, and found them deficient 
as compared with that remembered charm. 
But Sylvia had the attraction which nature 
has implanted in all young men well 
brought up, and well conducted towards 
the opposite sex. The feeling was vary- 
ing according to circumstances. 

" Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs 
like its tide," says Scott. He did not feel 
capable of thrusting her away when she 
hung round his neck ; but when he had 
escaped the thrall, and met the fresh cool 
evening air of the garden, he felt wonder- 
stricken that he could have ever been 
tempted to marry Sylvia Sandridge. The 
conviction babbled over in words as he 
walked by his mother's side down the trim 
gravel walk, between box borders, in which, 
if a young sprout showed its lively green, 
the gardener's shears were certain to snip it 
off with a communistic determination to 
admit of no pre-eminence. 
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Mrs. Maple was fond of her garden and 
of the most pleasing contrasts of colour. 
Beds, in squares and parallelograms, were 
of bright blue contrasted with their neigh- 
bour of orange and flaming scarlet ; 
again the scarlet was flanked with violet, 
which melted away into lilac ; and lilac 
again subdued into white. Mrs. Maple 
looked with satisfaction to the fact that a 
white bloom never found itself growing in 
the domain of the scarlet, nor the blue in 
the orange, or if it did, the intruder was 
killed without mercy. 

Clement noted all this in his rebellious 
thoughts, but he said nothing. **Why should 
they not all be drab or grey } " he thought. 
"Why are colours allowed in a Friend's 
garden ? '' 

" What wouldst thou say to me, 
Clement } " asked the mother gravely. 

" Mother, I trust it is not thy wish that 
I should marry Sylvia." 

" I own, Clement, that it has been my 
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desire. But why dost thou object to the 
maiden ? " 

" I do not love her." 

" I should not have gathered this from 
what I saw just now," said his mother, 
dryly. 

Clement was rather conscience-stricken, 
for he had found that the situation was not 
without its charm. " I did not ask Sylvia 
to put her arms round my neck," the young 
man said sullenly. 

" My dear son," replied his mother, " the 
love of which thou speakest is as transitory 
as the tint on that rose cloud, which is 
fading even as we gaze upon it. When I 
first came out it was like a ribbon of scarlet, 
vivid as man's passion in early youth. 
Thou mayst watch it fade into a cold grey 
colour, which will linger unchanged till 
night obscures all things. It is not wise 
to love much, my dear son. There are 
persons who like to extract from life a few 
moments of exquisite enjoyment, like the 
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attar of the East, for one drop of which 
thousands of roses are crushed and made 
formless and scentless ; but the act is un- 
wise. The enjoyment makes the rest of life 
tasteless to the possessor. Thou sayest 
thou dost not love Sylvia. Thou mayst feel 
that such is the case now, but when thou 
art married to her and dost see her minister- 
ing to the comfort of thy daily life, thy 
heart will turn towards her, and she will 
find favour in thy eyes ; and should Provi- 
dence see fit to deprive thee of the com- 
panion of thy life, thou wilt not be so over- 
whelmed with sorrow, as might be the case 
were thy feeling towards her of a nature 
more passionate than befits a Friend. '* 
She paused. ** Moreover, Clement, though 
she came to me a penniless maiden in her 
childhood, she will now possess, as thou 
art aware, a goodly inheritance.'' 

"It is money, money — ^always money,*' 
replied Clement suddenly. " Money every 
day, calculations how to increase capital — 
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how to extract the uttermost farthing from 
Fortune, which she can be made to yield. 
I am tired of it all. The Friend has no 
career, except the not ennobling one of 
trade, or physic. He may not raise his 
voice in the law courts nor fight in defence 
of his country. Our liberal religion com- 
mands us to suffer but never to resist, either 
to save life or to preserve property. It 
is a beautiful garment, but unfit for daily 
use. " 

" Clement ! " cried Mrs. Maple, in a 
warning voice. 

He went on without heeding the inter- 
ruption — " Yes, the men of our Society 
pass the days in money-making, and the 
evenings in over-eating themselves. The 
wine-bibber may convict himself by par- 
taking of too much strong drink ; but 
who shall gauge the capabilities of a 
man's stomach, and declare him to be 
' gluttonous ' ? " 

" Thou art slanderous," cried Mrs. 
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Maple, with rising anger and a flushed 
cheek. 

" Nay, mother," replied the son, with a 
quiet smile just rippling on his peach- 
like cheek. " Thou knowest that after the 
quarterly meetings at the end of September, 
our medical friend always says his days 
are days of exertion, and wearisome nights 
are appointed unto him from the efforts he 
is compelled to make that he may 
neutralize the effects of pork crackling on 
the digestions of those who cry, * there is 
a savoury smell of roast meat, such as 
my soul loveth.' " 

** It should be * baked,' to make thy 
quotation correct," said Mrs. Maple with 
a sigh ; " but thou mayst scoff as thou 
pleasest at Friends. * Mark now the per- 
fect man, and behold the upright ; and the 
end of that man is peace ! ' Where wilt 
thou find, as a rule, men so conscientious as 
the Friends, so pure in heart and correct 
in conduct, so superior to the small vanities 
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of the world, and so devoted to the good of 
others ? How seldom dost thou find a 
Friend guilty of crime! How often dost 
thou see them resisting temptation, and 
thinking of the welfare of others before 
their own ! Read in old times what those 
underwent who suffered for their faith : 
how constant they were in persecution ; 
how intrepid in adversity, in strifes, and 
in prisons ; how temperate when they 
had won the position on an alien soil, 
which gave them power to inflict suffering, 
or to disseminate blessings ! The ignorant 
savage fired their standing crops, and 
scalped their unoffending children, but they 
answered in His words, * Father, forgive 
them ; they know not what they do/ Their 
meekness they opposed to ferocity ; their 
patience, to wrath ; their ^benevolence, to 
selfish greed ; their meekness, patience, and 
benevolence conquered the fiery spirits 
opposed to them. The fierce tribes, who 
doubted all besides, respected the truth of 
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the Friends. Friends they were in name, 
friends in act, to the untamed savage." 

Clement sighed. " Thou speakest truth, 
my mother. I know not if I could have so 
crucified the old man within me, as to bear 
to see those dear to me sacrificed to the 
cruelty of the North American Indian, and 
pot have armed in their defence. But we 
know not ourselves till temptation assails 
us. It seems to me that it would have been 
easier to me to die in doing right than to 
live in constant contest with evil. There 
is an idle fairy tale of the youth who is to 
make his way through many dangers to 
one desired end. It did not seem to me 
so difficult for him to oppose the sturdy 
knights and the fearful dragons as to break 
through the rosy fetters of the fair dancing 
and singing women. Our ancestors had 
their manhood kept in constant activity 
by the dangers they had to encounter. 
We sink into sloth and excess, or we are 
active only in the acquisition of wealth." 
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** Nay," replied the mother ; " the clouds 
gather together the moisture which is to 
fall in a gracious rain on man's inheritance, 
and refresh it when it is weary. And the 
wealth accumulated by Friends benefits not 
only the broken spirit, but maketh the 
widow's heart to leap for joy." 

But we have wandered from poor Sylvia. 
They had reached the dial now in the long 
avenue, and Clement rested awhile on the 
dial, where he had often leaned since that 
summer evening, when his poor little 
sylph had stood there in the fulness of her 
childish vanity. For a long time there had 
been a ruffled space, where the point of 
her toe had pushed up the grey and yellow 
lichen. Clement had loved to lean over 
the pedestal and look at this trace of his 
small darling s footsteps. But twelve years 
was a long time for any marking to remain, 
either on moss- covered stone or on the 
mind of a youth. He looked at the pro- 
gress of that dry weed creeping over the 
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edge of the stone, which, projecting beyond 
the dial, had been chafed clean by her foot 
as it passed over it He had built a 
romance, Quaker as he was, concerning 
that child. He worked at the bank to 
accumulate money to expend it on her. She 
had filled his days with an object, his nights 
with angelic visions. When his thoughts 
were gravest and holiest, and turned to 
his Bible for subjects of contemplation, that 
lovely face, pure as that of a beatified 
spirit, beamed on him from the title-page. 
He almost blest the dirty-looking tobacco- 
perfumed artist, who had so skilfully rendered 
the tender up-look of the eyes, the delicate 
nostril, the exquisite curve of the mouth, 
the rounded cheek, and the luxuriant curls 
which played around the oval face. 

His reverie was a long one, and his 
mother broke the spell by saying, " Sylvia 
loves thee, Clement.'' 

** Oh, mother, do not urge me ! I might 
marry her. I cannot feel yet that I can 
love her." 
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** Thiou wilt love her in time, and live 
more tranquilly in that thy passion, never 
having existed, cannot be short-lived. 
Thou wilt love her when she is the mother 
of thy children and the mistress of thy 
house." 

" Why should I marry yet ? Why should 
I marry at all ? Most of all, why should I 
marry Sylvia ? " 

''Would it not be enough to a dutiful 
son that it is thy mother s wish ? " 

" I cannot tell thee, my mother, that I 
can conform to thy wishes as yet. I will 
with thy permission leave home for a short 
space. It will be painful to Sylvia and to 
me that we should meet again at present, 
till my purposes are more assured, and her 
feelings are less irritated by my hesitation." 

" Let it be hesitation only, my son, not 
refusal to comply with my wishes." And 
Clement, troubled in mind, retired to his 
room for the rest of the evening. 

Clement obtained permission from the 
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senior partner at the bank to absent him- 
self for a week. He feared the constant 
pressure his mother would make on him. 
He feared to see Sylvias red eyes and the 
tip of her still redder nose, every glance 
at which seemed to reproach him. " Why 
should young women at twenty-two have 
red tips to their noses ? " he asked himself 
angrily. Then he remembered Peath Sand- 
ridge, and saw that Sylvia had derived it, 
with her falling shoulders, slim ' figure, and 
small eyes-set too closely together, from her 
high-born father. 

Before Clement consented to be shackled 
for life to Sylvia, he was determined to 
make one final effort to find Leah. Lon- 
don was the most likely place to which her 
vagabond father would resort to make a 
market of her accomplishments. To Lon- 
don, therefore, he went, and took a quiet 
lodging at the West End, where in two 
good attics he enjoyed purer air than could 
be obtained from the more fashionable 
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flats lower down. He thought in choosing 
the West End he might see his old 
schoolfellow, Basil Sandridge, to whom he 
gave not the title of Lyrate. He desired 
greatly to meet this youth, for he knew but 
few persons in the great city, and th6se 
were men of business who were not taking 
a holiday, and who left town to enjoy their 
leisure when they did so. Very isolated 
did he feel when looking sadly from his 
window down on the pleasure-seeking 
crowds beneath him. 

At length he wrote to Lord Lyrate, at 
Castle Clear, putting on the address " Im- 
mediate — to be forwarded," and three days 
after he heard the elastic step of his old 
companion on the stair. There was a 
hurried clasp of the hand, and the young 
men looked at each other for a moment in 
silence. Lyrate had just come off duty as 
the letter was delivered to him, and stood 
there in all the bravery of the most beautiful 
uniform in the world, which on this occasion 
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set off an exceedingly handsome person. 
The Quaker owed nothing to outward 
adornment, but the dark brown straight- 
cut coat gave brilliancy to a complexion 
to which health, temperance, and morality 
gave a perennial bloom. 

" I fear I have hurried thee, my d^ar 
friend," said Clement ; " but in truth, 
though I am older than thou art in counted 
years, thou art a Nestor to me in the ways 
of this great city, and I greatly desire thy 
aid and advice. Moreover, the week's 
holiday I craved is nearly passed over, 
and as yet nothing is done." 

" Dear fellow," cried the young lord, 
" I shall be delighted to give you any help, 
for the sake of old companionship ; but 
though that will be a pleasure, I suppose 
I may also say that I must consider it a 
duty, as Sylvia writes to me that I am 
to hail you as a brother-in-law before many 
weeks are over." 

Clement was silent, and looked down, 
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but he was honest in feeling as well as in 
principle;, so he answered promptly, lest if 
he lingered he might give way to the 
temptation to leave the assertion uncon- 
tradicted. "If thy aid is to be given on 
the latter ground, withhold it, for the 
intelligence is premature, if not altogether 
unfounded." 

" Sorry for it," said Lord Lyrate ; " but 
it will not make any difference in our 
friendship. I cannot stay now ; but cannot 
you come to me this afternoon at No. — 
Berkeley Square ? It is my father's London 
house, you know, and I am the only 
occupant at present. We will dine and 
spend the evening together, and you shall 
tell me all that you require." 

The handsome soldier clattered down the 
stairs, leaving a feeling of envy in the breast 
of Clement, which he had never before 
experienced. " How he must attract the 
eyes of maidens ! " he thought. " Yet his 
occupation is unchristian — no real follower 
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of Christ would be a soldier, content, nay 
eager, to draw his sword at the command 
of another." 

He must spend his time after some 
fashion till he joined Lord Lyrate ; and 
cared not for the newspapers after he had 
read the money market and city intelli- 
gence. This interest only went in the 
channel of his usual occupations. Then he 
went out to stroll through the streets, 
looking at every face he passed, on the 
chance of seeing Leah, or Leah's father, 
till his head swam with the unaccustomed 
turmoil of the crowded street, and he was 
nearly run over at a crossing, being saved 
by sundry " Hoy ! hoy ! " from cab-drivers, 
and angry injunctions from jostled pas- 
sengers to mind what he was about, and 
not look about like "a young man from * 
the country," as he evidently was. 

He felt that he had reached a haven 
of repose when he went up the steps and 
stood under the portico of Lord Arras's 
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house. The servant opened the door, and 
asked him into the library, where he found 
his friend, who loved him too well not to 
be at home to receive him. Lord Lyrate 
did not offer Clement a glass of sherry, as 
he would have done to any other friend, 
b\it more thoughtfully he had procured a 
shape of ice and sponge cakes, feeling that 
his former companion would never undergo 
the ordeal of walking into a pastry-cook s 
shop, and bearing the artillery of glances 
cast on him by the young women of saucy 
looks and glib tongues, placed behind 
counters like sweets to attract flies. 

Clement enjoyed his ice and the silence 
of that back room. " It seems strange to 
me," he said, addressing his friend, " that 
thou canst preserve thy power of thought 
amidst the unceasing hum of voices, the 
rattling of carriages, the street cries, and 
the jostling of passengers. My week of 
holiday will soon have passed, and then I 
should be pleased to return to the quiet of 
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my country life, but for one reason, which 
I will presently confide to thee." 

The confidence was, however, delayed 
till after dinner, for the two young men 
were sufficiently occupied in recalling the 
pranks of their boyhood whilst residing 
with Doctor Leith to require the interest 
of a more exciting subject : besides that, 
Clement felt unwilling to reveal to his 
friend what had occupied him unrevealed 
for so long a period. 

When the cloth had been removed, and 
Lyrate had drank sufficient of iced 
moselle, and Clement of iced soda-water, 
the younger of the two was the first to 
become communicative. He would con- 
fess to his friend a circumstance which 
occasionally made him uneasy. He had 
formed an attachment to an actress, and he 
felt that he was disingenuous towards his 
mother in not confiding the fact to her. 
He felt convinced that both his parents, 
who would expect him to marry in his own 
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rank, would resent the idea of his marrying 
beneath him. 

" Thou speakest of marrying. Doth the 
maiden respond to thy attachment ? " 

Lyrate looked rather foolish, and said 
he was by no means certain of it : indeed, 
he had scarcely ever spoken to her — never 
alone. 

Clement thought of Sylvia's encircling 
arms, and felt that, comparatively, he must 
have advanced very far on the matrimonial 
road. "If thou lovest the maiden, why 
hast thou not addressed her ? " he inquired. 

" Because," replied the youth, " behind 
the scenes there is a shabby man always in 
attendance, her father ; and if by any chance 
the man is too ill, there is a vinegar-faced 
woman to take his place. The man is the 
least objectionable, for he is clever and likes 
to talk, and appreciates a good cigar ; but 
then he likes to do all the talking himself 
I have never heard the girl utter a word 
except on the stage." 
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" And canst thou be so unwise," asked 
the Quaker, " as to wish to marry a woman 
of whose qualities thou canst know abso- 
lutely nothing ? I suppose she is fair and 
goodly to the eye, and that her voice is 
pleasant to the ear ; but these are not the 
qualities which will make her a fit com- 
panion to thee through time unto eternity." 

" Let me tell you. Master Clement," cried 
Lyrate, somewhat testily, "that a woman 
who is virtuous under temptations so subtle 
and ever-recurring deserves infinitely more 
credit than she who is so sedulously guarded 
from them, that she knows not of their 
existence." 

" * Enter not into temptation ' is our 
Master s injunction, and surely those places 
of amusement cannot be defensible where, 
thou admittest, temptations abound, and are 
spread for the unwary," replied the Friend. 

" Temptations, my dear fellow," rejoined 
Lyrate, " are from within. There is about 
the same amount of depravity in the fields 
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and in the factories as in the saloon of a 
theatre, only in towns sin is less brutal 
and more veiled. I cannot pretend to alter 
the usages of society, nor do I wish to dive 
too deeply into social questions. It is 
enough for me to drive my own carriage 
without guiding any one, or upsetting 
myself. This girl I\ admire sufficiently to 
be williftg to marry her. In doing this I 
quite appreciate the honour I should 
confer, and the sacrifice I should make. 
My father naturally expects me to marry 
a person in my own rank of life, and this 
I should do were I not so bewitched by 
the Leana's beauty and voice ; and then 
her figure is so exquisite — her dancing, so 
graceful ! " 

" Dost thou know many dancers ? " asked 
Clement. 

Lyrate laughed. " No, I cannot say 
that I much affect the society of dancing- 
dolls — those living teetotums ; but I hope 
to see the Leana soon, to spend three or 
four hours in the same house with her." 
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" Is it so, indeed ? " asked Clement, in- 
differently. 

" Yes. My aunt by marriage — the widow 
of my uncle, Lord Arras — married the 
Duke of Towerinhurst She is very fond 
of music, as is the duke. Indeed, I believe 
he fell in love with her performance on the 
harp, for I understand she was never beau- 
tiful. The duchess is about to have a 
house full of musical people, and the Leana 
is asked to sing. This night is her last 
performance on the stage for this season." 

" Do those placed amongst the aristo- 
cracy of the land associate with singing 
men and singing women ? " asked Clement. 

" They do, frequently," replied the young 
lord. "In the present instance no one 
could object, as the Leana s character is 
stainless." 

" I will tell thee my reason for asking 
if thou didst know many dancing-women 
on the stage," said Clement, and then he 
related the history of Leah as far as he 
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knew it. He* had not heard of her for 
seven years, but the idea that she might 
be in distress, or living in qrcumstances 
of disgrace, made him uneasy. 

" From what you say, "said Lord Lyrate, 
" she is probably, if still alive, engaged as 
one of the corps de ballet in some of the 
theatres. I do not suppose the name 
would enable you to trace her, because 
she is probably engaged under a theatrical 
cognomen. I will hunt for her if you 
choose, but I really do not think I can be 
of much use — 

*■ Oh, how can I your true love know 
From e'er another one V 

We will go to one of the theatres to-night 
where there is a ballet, and you can look 
for yourself ; but if ever there was a grave 
Friend setting out on a wild goose chase, 
thou art the man, my boy." 

" I do not know," replied Clement, " that 
I could hold myself permitted to go to such 
a place of amusement, even with a good 
motive." 
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" Well, my friend, I have a box, and I 
do not see how you can find your lost sheep 
unless you take a look at the enemy s flock, 
and see if she be contained therein. I am 
going, and your Friends' garb will not be 
noticed if we go early into the box." 

" I will go to the door with thee," said 
Clement, and thus it was settled. 

Time went on, and Lyrate, in talking of 
past circumstances, forgot how it fled, and 
Clement knew nothing of it. At last the 
younger man looked at his watch, and 
found that the first piece must be pretty 
well over, and that they must make haste 
if they desired to see the opening scenes 
of the burletta. 

** I will drive with thee to the door of 
the theatre, and then I will return home,'* 
repeated Clement ; but a circumstance hap- 
pened which changed his determination. 

The carriage was locked for an instant 
with the wheel of a cabriolet, and at the 
moment when the disentanglement of the 
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carriages created some anxiety, a man put 
his head out to see how matters were pro- 
gressing, and at one glance, as he was 
without his hat, Clement recognized Sandal 
Tyne. Lyrate did not perceive anything, 
except that the inhabitant of the hack 
carriage was as anxious as he was to get * 
clear. 

Clement, when they drove on, said : " I 
have seen Leah's father." 

" Then," replied Lyrate, " he is going 
with the girl to the theatre, and you had 
better come to my box and judge for your- 
self." 

Clement obeyed with a flushed face. 
He was about to do what was unseemly 
in one of the Society of Friends. Luckily 
Lyrate was too well assured of his own 
position to be conscious of any dread of 
ridicule attaching to himself from the asso- 
ciation. He was Lord Lyrate, handsome, 
well-dressed, and of acknowledged talent, 
for he had conquered in the mental race 
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where the runners were men of cultivated 
intellect. If he chose a friend with a 
straight-cut coat without buttons, it was 
enough that he did choose him. It must 
pass unchallenged. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

" Thou tread'st upon enchanted ground, 
Perils and snares beset thee round : 
Beware of all, guard every part, 
But most the traitor in thy heart." 

When Clement followed his friend into the 
private box at Drury Lane, astonishment 
made him half blind, half deaf, and quite 
dumb. When he came to the front the 
immense concourse of people, half of them 
at least well-dressed women looking on 
in placid expectancy in the consciousness 
of being worthy of observation themselves, 
filled him with wonder. What brilliant 
shoulders they had ! What a charming tint 
on their cheeks ! They were settling into 
their places in readiness for the burletta 
like a disturbed swarm of bees recovering 
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their chosen hive. What a blaze of light 
beamed over every object ! 

Clement closed his eyes from the glare 
for an instant, and Lord Lyrate, observing 
it, said, " Sit down behind this curtain till 
there is really something to look at, or you 
will be blinded/' This was repeated twice 
before he understood. He obeyed at length, 
and covering his face with his hand, saw 
in idea the closely bonneted females and 
Friends at their yearly meetings. That was 
the largest assembly of persons he had ever 
before known. How different ! Could it be 
sinful to look on these fair creatures, peep- 
ing from below their clustering flowers, 
with their elastic curls dancing on their 
shapely shoulders at every slight movement 
of their heads ? He thought of his mother s 
and Sylvia's hair cut in a line above their 
brows, and thought how very " plain " it 
was. His mother would have thought it 
sinful to say "ugly," but Clement con- 
sidered it to be so, now for the first time. 
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" Perhaps," he reasoned to himself, " it is 
as well that I should not look on this blaze 
of womanhood. Their colours are as varied 
as those in my mother's flower-beds, but 
these are mixed in brighter confusion." 
Whilst he thus meditated out burst the 
full harmony of the band, and Clement 
forgot everything in listening for the first 
time in his life to the perfection of instru- 
mental music. 

Music was objected to by Friends, 
because they attributed so much to its 
influence. Probably, if it be a poison, the 
brains of our youths of both sexes, like the 
digestion of the Pontic king, become from 
infancy so much accustomed to the intoxi- 
cation of harmony, that it produces no effect 
whatever. It was different with Clement. 
Leaning back in the box for the first time 
in his life, he listened to that clamour of 
sweet sounds in all their variety, which in 
the overture shadowed forth the story to 
be told in the sequel. It began with 

VOL. III. T 
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jocund measures, such as seemed provoca- 
tive to dancing. These rose into wild 
acclamation, mounting higher and higher, 
till arms clashed, trumpets blared, and 
drums rolled. These sounds died away, 
and a tone of delicious quiet succeeded ; 
amidst it arose a passionate and plaintive 
melody. This was succeeded by the wail of 
the winds in a rising tempest, and the crash 
of sinking vessels. In the conclusion every 
past sound seemed incorporated in one vast 
uproar of instruments, and one concluding 
crash permitted Clement to breathe again. 
To Lord Lyrate the effect on his friend 
was incomprehensible. " Taste not, touch 
not, handle not," had never been urged on 

• him in a voice of warning by his grand- 
father and Myra whilst he was poor ; but 
when at college, and as a fellow-commoner 
with a sufficiency of funds, he had fre- 
quently come to London, and enjoyed the 
representations at the theatres and the 

^ opera. The young lord had all Myra's 
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strength of character, with an insolent feel- 
ing of independence, which gave him ascen- 
dancy over all his acquaintance. He did 
not choose to drink a glass of wine more 
than he required, nor to bet, because he 
declared it arose from greed of your friend's 
money. " If you want money," he would 
say, " go and earn some, do not trick your 
friend out of his." He did not judge the 
world or its ways : they did not concern 
him. Whatever he said and did he asserted 
was right. Laughing one day, he said : 

" I am a blessed Glendoveer, 
Tis mine to speak and yours to hear." 

The name stuck to him, and he was called 
** The Glendoveer." It was fortunate for 
his popularity that he was always willing 
to help a friend, even at a personal sacri- 
fice ; and his sweetness of temper, a rare 
concomitant with a firm mind, earned 
pardon for what was termed his insuffer- 
able conceit. He had not the sensitive 
nature of the Quaker youth ; but though 
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the quality of common sense had been 
cultivated to excess in Clement, and 
comparatively neglected in Lyrate, the 
former had the sensibility ; the latter, the 
deliberate judgment. 

" Now, old fellow, the curtain is drawing 
up. Look alive ! " whispered the young 
lord, and Clement, to whom he had given 
the best place for seeing the performance, 
could give his whole attention, unseen by 
any one but his friend. 

The opening scene represented the out- 
side of a magnificent palace, brilliantly 
illuminated within and without with 
coloured lamps. It is the birth-night of the 
young King Azim, and his subjects come to 
bring him gifts and do him homage. After 
they have deposited their offerings of 
precious jewels, and golden vessels, and 
delicious fruits and flowers, a space is 
cleared, and a chorus of male and female 
voices declare that Azim is great, Azim 
is merciful, Azim is beautiful as the sun. 
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Then a troop of rose-crowned dancing-girls 
entwine themselves, with " wanton heed 
and giddy cunning," in the mazes of a 
dance to do him honour. 

Clement held his breath. He could not 
have believed that such pageants existed. 
What movements ! What beautiful crea- 
tures ! To what entrancing music they 
bounded ! " A bevy of fair women richly 
decked . in gems and wanton dress," he 
murmured, and continued the quotation in 
the language of the only poet he had been 
permitted to read — ■' 

" To the harp they sung 
Soft amorous ditties, and in dance came forth." 

"Clumsy creatures these,'' pronounced 
Lord Lyrate ; " but I beg your pardon, do 
you see your little girl amongst them ? " 

Clement shook his head. But what 
could Friend Lyrate be thinking about ? 
Clumsy ! These beautiful creatures clumsy ! 

"Ah," said the young lord, " I 
thought your girl could not be amongst 
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its cloudy folds proceeds a distant voice 
coming over the stillness, in warblings, 
swelling into exquisite melody. The 
vapour clears away under the mellowing 
moonlight, which shines now on a point of 
rock, not yet covered by the tide, on which 
is standing a nereid, crowned with water- 
lilies, her hands folded on her bosom, her 
drapery flowing to her beautiful feet, 
which shine with added brightness in 
their contrast with the dark rock. 

She breathes from her perfect lips the 
most ravishing love-songs addressed to the 
prince. If Clement had been electrified 
by the chorus, he felt now that he must 
melt into tears of pleasure, a pleasure that 
ached till it was half pain. He had never 
heard any sounds resembling these. Such 
a thrilling voice — so soft, yet so penetrate 
ing, so high and clear, and yet so melting 
in its softer notes, — had never before 
charmed into enthusiasm the audience of 
Drury Lane. The tones were full of 
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wordless eloquence. The prince under- 
stood that he was beloved, and was about 
to precipitate himself from the terrace 
into the billows to join his love, when, 
perceiving his intention, with a wild 
shriek the nereid plunged below the waves. 
The audience were electrified by the 
beauty, the voice, and the exquisite finish 
of the singer. The house rose up in accla- 
mation, but the nereid refused to come 
to the footlights. 

The young king pushes off a small sail- 
ing-boat to pursue the beautiful sea-nymph, 
his attitude bespeaking intense anxiety. 
The moon is lost behind dark clouds ; the 
winds arise, thunders roll, lightnings flash, 
the little vessel is carried along by the 
tempest till it is seen to strike on a rock ; 
and after clinging for a few moments to 
a piece of the wreck the 'young king sinks 
helplessly under the seething waters. After 
this, there is a chorus of malignant water- 
spirits rejoicing in the death of the beau- 
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tiful young mortal ; but the nereid bears 
him up in her arms, and swims with the 
lifeless body to the shore, which is repre- 
sented by the front of the stage. She 
supports the inanimate head on her arm ; 
she wipes his face with her beautiful hair ; 
and sings alternate appeals to him, to 
respond to her caresses, and utters wailing 
cries when there is no answering move- 
ment. Her face is now upturned and 
receives the full glare of the lime light. 
Her golden hair, dripping with the dew 
of the surcharged lilies, circles her delicate 
throat and drooping shoulders. 

"Is she not half divine ? " whispered 
Lord Lyrate with enthusiasm. 

Clement did not answer. He drew, a 
deep breath. " Leah ! " he was saying to 
himself, " I have found her." 

There was profound silence now in the 
entire theatre excepting on the stage. No 
alien sound disturbs the torrent of thrilling 
melody which falls on the ear, each note 
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being so perfectly distinct and yet pre- 
cipitated in such swift succession, that the 
hearers were aghast at the rapidity of the 
utterance and at the passionate anxiety 
conveyed to the ear. When her efforts 
are unavailing and no answering breath 
steals from the lips which she has striven 
to woo into renewed life, the malign queen 
of the deep seas rises from the waters, and 
glares with sullen enmity on the unhappy 
nereid. It is Inez, Leah's old rival, and 
the enmity is not all assumed. The queen 
of the deep seas loves the young king. 
She is more powerful than the poor little 
nereid, but her voice is strident and 
untunable. 

" Give me thy voice," said the queen, 
" and thy lover shall live; but thou shalt be 
dumb till he shall have proved, when years 
have passed away, that he prefers the 
memory of thy love and thy beauty — when 
he believes that thou hast no existence, 
excepting in his imagination — to the real 
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and tangible attractions of love and mar- 
riage." 

*' Alas ! " cries the nereid, " he loves me 
for my voice. H^ will never recognize me 
without it, nor know that I have sacrificed 
it for him. Never again will my sisters 
recognize my thrilling lays, as I challenge 
them to answer me when the storms are 
high and the winds carry our messages 
from one mountain billow to another ; never 
again shall I sing to the sailor boy, as the 
storms sweep over him, of the scent of the 
fir-cones which are rattling down on the 
roof of his mother s cottage on the bleak 
hill-tops, nor of the pink oleander blooms 
with which he dressed the hair of his 
Spanish maiden." 

The sea queen cried, " Keep thy regrets 
and thy dead lover." She was vanishing, 
when with piteous entreaties Leah points 
to the body of the young king. 

The evil spirit promises compliance, and 
in a voice plaintive and tremulous the 
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nereid expresses her anxiety for the 
recovery of her lover. As Hfe creeps back 
through his frame her voice becomes 
weaker, and as the full tide of blood rocks 
his heart, and he half raises himself on his 
elbow, her tones have diminished to sounds 
which seem like the distant pipe of a 
shepherd boy on the mountains, and she 
remains dumb, with intense love expressed 
in her mournful eyes, and conscious 
that her lover could never recognize 
that the sacrifice of her greatest charm has 
been made to save his life. Before the 
prince can know that the nereid has rescued 
him from death, the evil spirit wraps her 
mantle round him and carries him off in a 
deep enchanted sleep from which nothing 
could have awakened him but the voice of 
the nereid, but this can never again pro- 
ceed from her beautiful lips. She has sold 
her greatest charm to purchase life to her 
beloved. The evil spirit has now the 
charm, and she whispers the tender tones 
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of passionate love into the ears of the half- 
awakened prince, as she bears him through 
the air. When he is restored to his palace, 
the spirit reveals herself, but the prince 
shrinks from her with horror. The voice, 
though powerful, is not modulated as was 
that of the nereid. Sometimes when half 
asleep he dreamed that his beautiful spirit 
was near him, but on awaking to the dark 
tresses and shining black eyes of Inez, he 
turned away, and wept like a child who 
pines for his mother when given to the care 
of an alien. * 

The next act opens by a chorus of lament- 
ation from the courtiers. The young prince 
is steeped in a profound melancholy. All 
kind of sports are represented before 
him to arouse him from his stupor of 
sorrow. It is thought that the horrors of 
the shipwreck have disordered his brain. 
A dancing girl begs to perform before the 
prince, to dissipate these terrible memories 
of the shadow of death through which he 
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had passed. She is permitted to perform, 
and after a space the listless eyes of the 
young king fall idly on her graceful move- 
ments as the flitting figure seems to hover 
over the marble floor without resting on it 

" If it be my nereid she will sing to me," 
the young monarch cries, starting up and 
advancing ; but the poor child points to her 
dumb lips and shakes her head: 

" Thou dost resemble her," he says ; 
" stay, and charm me by the beauty of thy 
attitudes." 

The queen-mother has the whole country 
searched to find a maiden who can sing like 
the lost sea-nymph. At length a lovely 
young princess is discovered with a sweet 
small voice. As she has a father who is a 
king, and has a court with plenty of places 
to give away, the young king's courtiers 
swear that she is more divine than any 
nereid ever could be. The marriage is to 
take place, but the prince is not happy. 
He feels as if mocked by shadows of a 
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former joy, and only cares for the graceful 
dancing maiden who recalls his lost nereid. 

She goes to the queen of the deep seas. 
" Let me dissolve away into the sea foam, 
and be no more remembered," cried she, 
weeping. " Let him forget me, and be 
happy when I am nothing." 

" No," said the malign spirit. " Thy 
form, without voice or movement, shall 
remain like a statue of alabaster in his 
gallery. Thou shalt see his love given to 
his young wife. Thou shalt feel without 
voice or movement the desire to plead for 
his love. Careless and unregarded, he will 
pass thee in utter forgetfulness that thy 
cold beauty ever attracted his eye or 
charmed his ear." 

" But he will be happy ? " cried the 
nereid. 

" And thou shalt witness it," answered 
the queen of the ocean. 

When the third act opens, she is seen 
placed on a pedestal in the gallery of the 
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young king. He strolls through it with 
his arm round the waist of his future wife, 
chosen by his mother and his courtiers. 
She is plump and warm-looking, with a 
glowing colour on her round cheeks. The 
poor nereid stands like a statue of 
alabaster. Her sorrowful eyes that can- 
not weep are downcast, the water-lilies 
droop amidst the tresses of her clinging 
hair ; her hands are folded on her bosom ; 
her drapery reaches her feet. When the 
king sees the alabaster statue, his arm 
ceases to encircle the waist of his princess. 
The remembrance of his nereid with her 
exquisite voice, and of the graceful dancing 
girl are associated in his mind. The 
statue is all that is left of the beautiful 
dream, but it is worth all the rest that life 
can give. 

" Oh, let me worship thee, fair spirit, for 
ever!" he cries. "Return to life, and let me 
live with thee on some rock-bound coast, 
thou partaking of my nature ; or I with thee, 
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in thy coral caves, my life lost in thine ; 
for thou art dearer to me, statue as thou 
art, than all that existence can offer with- 
out thee." 

The spell is broken by the voice of con- 
stant love. The nereid springs from the 
pedestal, and with a burst of exultant song, 
claims the young king as her love for 
ever. A car, drawn by wild swans, 
descends ; the lovers seat themselves, and 
disappear, shrouded in mists from which 
proceed still the jubilant voices of the 
king and his nereid, till they die away in 
the distance, and the curtain falls. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

"No longer dressed in silken sheen. 
No longer decked in jewels rare, 
Say, canst thou quit each courtly scene, 
Where thou art fairest of the fair ? " 

There was tremendous acclamation and 
cries for the Leana and the actress who 
personified the young king. He leads her 
forward, dressed as the statue, a very per- 
sonification of purity and coldness. She 
stands bowing, with her fair head de- 
pressed, her lilies drooping over her brow. 
She makes all the flesh and blood beauties 
in the theatre look coarse by contrast. She 
and her king are smothered in bouquets, 
which fall in showers or ascend in jets 
from every part of the house. 

" Dost thou think she loves that youth ?" 
asked Clement, in a torment of jealousy. 
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"You dear old goose!" said Lyrate, 
" 'tis a girl in boy's clothes," and Clement 
felt ashamed and foolish. 

" I wish I could speak to that man stand- 
ing at the side of the scene, as thou callest 
those imitation pillars, I believe. I have 
business with him." 

" That is the fellow I spoke of — the 
Leana's father." 

" I pray thee, get me speech of him," 
rejoined Clement. 

" What am I to say to him ? " 

« 

" That Friend Clement Maple desires to 

converse with him." 

«• 

" I can see him by going behind the 
scenes, if I go at once." 

" Yes — yes, I pray thee, do." 

" But do you really want anything of 
him ? I should think he would be an 
awkward customer at the bank," continued 
Lord Lyrate, who could not imagine that 
Clement was in love with the Leana. 

Clement, indeed, was greatly perplexed, 
when Lyrate left him, to know what to say 
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to Leah's father when he should succeed 
in his quest. How could he ask him to 
give up the gains he was making by the 
exhibition of his daughter's talents — talents 
which kept them both in bread ? If he did 
not choose to accept a haven of rest and 
permanent safety for his little girl when 
her success was problematical, how would 
he receive his interference when it was 
assured ? Leah herself — that dear, beau- 
tiful child, who had shown the leaven of 
vanity by her performance on the sun-dial 
in the old avenue — what could he offer to 
make up for the charm of the applauding 
voices of hundreds, who poured forth 
acclamations of praise of her talents and 
grace ? — for grace was the distinguishing 
feature of her dancing, as excessive power, 
sweetness, and finish had marked her 
singing. 

" I could tell her," said Clement, in the 
disorder of his overmastering passion, which 
made him forgetful, as young men often 
are, of the pain he would inflict on his 
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mother, " I would tell her that youth must 
pass, and that exquisite form become bent 
and grey ; that influencing voice become 
weak and scrannel ; that she will see then 
that others will become the favourites of 
the public in her place ; but that in my 
heart she would always be enshrined and 
worshipped, as I dote on her now. I must 
see her — I must plead for her love. I can 
give her and her father sufficient wealth to 
content any moderate desire." 

Clement was as much convinced of 
Leah's purity now in girlhood, as he was 
when, in her childhood, she clung to his 
arm on the steps of his mother's house. It 
was impossible for such tones, such move- 
ments, to be any but the exponents of a 
sinless mind. Her face was innocence 
itself, not unmixed with thought and sad- 
ness. Probably her father occasioned her 
anxiety. He looked very ill and much 
more attenuated since Clement saw him 
many years previously. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

" And when the moon went down the sky, 
Still rose in dreams his native plain ; 
And oft he thought his love was by. 
And charmed him with some tender strain." 

Scott, 

Clement remained staring at the drop 
scene, as if it were to be raised again for 
his fconvenience to reveal Leah and her 
father ; but it is unnecessary to say that 
he waited in vain. The sounds of life 
became more indistinct, the doors ceased 
to slam, the lights were beginning to be 
extinguished, yet Lord Lyrate had not 
returned. A box-keeper, seeing Clement 
looked dazed, suggested to him that the 
theatre was about to be closed, and had 
he better not go home ? There was a 
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queer twinkle in the man*s eye as he looked 
at Clement's Quaker garb, and he won- 
dered how Friend Broad-brim ever got 
into Lord Lyrate's box. Perhaps the 
young lord had played his companion a 
trick. 

Clement followed his advice, and made 
for one of the exits, asking the box-keeper 
civilly to direct him, with no feeling of 
shame as to his own ignorance of the 
locality. When he got outside the theatre 
he asked his way to the street in which he 
lodged, and was proceeding thither when 
he was incommoded by the puffs of smoke 
emitted by a man wrapped in a cloak, 
who preceded him in the same direction. 
Clement passed him, looking back with a 
strong suspicion that he recognized the 
pedestrian ; and the suspicion became 
certainty when Clement caught a sight of 
his face. " Friend Sandal Tyne ! " said the 
young Quaker. 

" Ah, " cried the man, mockingly, 
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" Friend Broad-brim, I am pleased to see 
thee. That is thy form of speech, is it 
not ? " 

"If thou art really pleased to see me, 
the phrase in which thou expressest thy 
meaning is of little consequence." 

" Then, why do you * thee ' and * thou ' 
me ? '' asked the vagabond. 

" Simply, friend, because in the first 
place I follow the habits of my forefathers, 
whose true nobility made them suffer and 
die for their creed. Secondly, the speech 
used by Friends is strictly grammatical, 
which thy form of words is not. If I say 
I am pleased to have seen you this night, 
according to thy speech it means thee 
simply ; according to mine, it means thee 
and thy daughter. Thus in the fashion used 
by Friends, no ambiguity is possible. If 
thou wilt allow me, without offence, I will 
precede thee a few steps, for thy smoke is 
an abomination to my nostrils." 

" I want to talk to you — so there," and 
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with an oath Sandal Tyne threw away his 
cigar, and they walked together towards 
Sandal's residence. ** What think you of 
Leana, Quaker Maple ? " 

" Truly, " replied the Quaker, " she 
resembles a white lily, placed by mistake 
in a bed of poppies." 

" Ah, and your mother, worthy woman, 
wanted to make her a trencher-scraper — 
a dish-washer. I saw what could be made 
of her beauty and her genius. I dis- 
covered the wonderful power, sweetness, 
and flexibility of her voice. I took her to 

Signor C . She became his pupil on 

certain conditions. I took care that her 
dancing should not be neglected, though it 
became subservient to music, and now I 
can command a handsome salary from the 
manager, and but for this racking cough 
I should be a happy man. If I had but 
command of a little ready money — for 

Signor C takes half Leah's salary — I 

should become the proprietor of a fine 
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estate before I die. You know Silvermere, 
that property in Chancery ? " He looked 
at Clement with hungry eyes. 

" Yes," replied the Quaker youth, and 
a vision returned to him of little Leah, 
stooping over the stream to fill her grand- 
mother's kettle. 

** A few hundreds judiciously spent, and 
it would be mine," added Sandal. 

"If thou didst become possessed of 
Silvermere, wouldst thou withdraw Leah 
from the stage } " inquired Clement. 

" Certainly," replied her father. " You 
see, my young friend, no one would prefer 
to wear a costly jewel on his breast in 
going through a crowd of * roughs.* I 
catch tremendous colds, too, waiting for 
her at the wings to come off the stage." 

" Where is she now } " asked Clement. 

" At home by this time, preparing my 
supper. I sent her home in a carriage 
wilh Mrs. Powell, an old she-dragon hired 
to guard my fruit of the Hesperides. Is 
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not the after-piece fitted to display Leah s 
wonderful genius ? " he continued. " I 
wrote it myself. She has derived all her 
extraordinary talents from me." 

" They are certainly extraordinary/* ob- 
served Clement quietly. 

" You shall come and sup with us, 
that is, certainly with me, for Leah goes to 
bed early to nurse herself for the exertions 
of the following night. I think it was 
lucky you fell in with me." 

" For me or for thee, friend ? " asked 
Clement with a smile, which had a touch of 
humour in its sadness. Clement by edu- 
cation was aware of the value of money, 
and saw that his companion had a design 
to draw from him the few hundreds 
necessary, according to his recital, to obtain 
the estates so long retained by the Court 
of Chancery. Clement meant both to see 
Leah if possible, and to be cautious, — two 
things so difficult for a young lover. 

They reached the house. There were 
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many stairs to ascend, and Sandal Tyne 
stopped frequently to dispose of fits 
of coughing before he reached the rooms 
which he called his own. Leah looked up 
when the door opened, and dropped the 
nutmeg she was grating into a tumbler of 
negus for her father. The thin crisp 
slices of toast were placed leaning towards 
each other like the beginning of a card 
house. The toasting-fork on the table 
pointed out Leah as the maker of the 
delicacy. She was attired in a white 
dressing-gown, which resembled in some 
degree the nereides drapery, but all the 
powder was washed from her face, and the 
delicate tint of the rose had vindicated its 
right to bloom on her rounded cheeks. 
The lilies had been removed from her hair, 
of which the tresses descended over her 
shoulders and bosom, curling more crisply 
from the immersion in water, to which they 
had been subjected on her return from 
the theatre. The colour mounted over 
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her cheeks and brow as she recognized 
Clement, and she came forward with some- 
thing of the timidity of her childhood, 
tempered by the dignity of a woman who 
knew her claim to sovereignty of beauty 
and talent. She held out her hand with a 
charming smile, as her father said, " Leana, 
can you give our friend any supper ? " 
" Nothing, I am obliged to thee, but 

some water ; " for Clement was parched 
from agitation. 

" The water," Leah replied, " is not 
so clear, fresh, and sparkling in London 
as where it bubbles up from the spring 
at Silvermere, where cottage children fill 
their kettles. You had better let me add 
some lemon -juice and sugar, for I suppose 
you are still an abstainer from wine ? '' 

Clement's eyes met hers, and flashed 
with pleasure at the allusion to the circum- 
stance of their early meeting. 

" I want to speak to you about that," 
said Sandal Tyne, startling the young 
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people by the chance remark ; " I can show 
you all the deeds and the correspondence." 

They breathed freely again. " Is the 
cottage still tenanted ? " asked Clement 

" Yes, my grandmother still lives there. 
Her rent is paid for her." 

Sandal frowned, and made signs that 
Leah should drop the subject. She was too 
simple-minded to wish to conceal anything, 
and Clement loved her all the more for 
her simplicity. Presently she was about to 
fill the glass with water from the kettle for 
her father s negus, when Clement hastened 
to take it from her. She had to put it 
down again by the side of the fire, for 
it was unpleasantly warm. 

"Hast thou burnt thy hand?" asked 
the young man, with great interest. 
" Does it hurt much ? " 

A playful smile came over her features, 
and she said, " Not so much as making a 
seam on a rough sheet of Irish linen." 

" Thy education has advanced since we 
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played with the cards containing historical 
questions." 

" When you reproved me for telling 
untruths about Queen Katharine s going to 
heaven to soft music," Leah added, smiling. 
" I only testified to what I had seen," con- 
tinued she, "and you had never beheld 
a play." 

" Never till to-night," the Quaker replied. 

" Did you see the representation of the 

* Nereid and the King * ? I did not know 

you were present. I am so glad," she said 

simply. 

"Why art thou glad that I did what 
was not becoming to a Friend } " asked 
Clement gravely. 

" Because," Leah replied, " I rejoice that 
you saw me admired and applauded." 

" There — that is sufficient," said her 
father. "Now you may go to bed. I 
have business to talk over with Friend 
Maple." 

Leah went up to Clement and put her 
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small hand in his. " It has made me 
very happy to see you again," she said. 

Clement answered quietiy, " Fare thee 
well, Leah." 

The words sounded like the solemnity of 
a knell to the girPs ear, and she stayed 
one moment at the door before she left 
the room, with a half hope that Clement 
would say something about their meeting 
again ; but he did not, her father demand- 
ing his attention as to some statement 
which he was about to make. 

"We are going down to-morrow, or 
rather to-day, as it is past twelve o'clock, 
to stay at the Duke of Towerinhursfs," he 
said grandly. Then they remained going 
over papers and reading documents till a 
late hour in the morning. 

Clement thought that Sandal Tyne had 
justice on his side. It was true that 
litigation, as an abstract question, was 
against the creed of Friends, but in this 
case there was no one to oppose the 
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claim of Sandal Tyne to the Silvermere 
property. His right to it had only to 
be made clear to the Court of Chancery, 
but he had no money to spend, he said — 
nothing to induce a lawyer to take up 
his case. Clement thought that many 
might be found to do this on speculation, 
but he knew also that the client would 
have to pay extravagantly for any assist- 
ance afforded him under such circumstances. 
Clement had a few nundreds of his 
own in the funds, left him by an aunt. 
He might spend these without injury to 
the capital he possessed in the bank. He 
wished to benefit Leah, and must aid in 
proving her father's claim with this object ; 
but he was a cautious youth in everything 
connected with money — a caution to which 
everything in his rearing-up had tended. 
He went to his lodgings at length with a 
swimming head, glad to rest it on his 
pillow, and when he slept the image of 
Leah weeping over her dead lover dis- 
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tracted his mind with jealousy which her 
friendly greeting had not been able to 
eradicate, nor Lord Lyrate s assertion that 
it was but a girl in boy's clothes, after all. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

" Sober he was, and grave from, early youth, 
Mindful of forms, but more intent on truth." 

On the following morning Clement went 
to the office of a solicitor, whose character 
he had heard mentioned as pre-eminent 
for talent and integrity, and made him 
master of the case of Sandal Tyne, giving 
him the documents connected with it, 
and stating his willingness to be answer- 
able for the law expenses, supposing that 
Mr. Trace thought it likely to be successful ; 
otherwise, Clement considered, though he 
did not say it, that his few hundreds would 
be better employed for Leah's personal 
benefit. They might not be enough to 
support her off the stage, but the thought 
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of her beauty and genius being exhibited 
to any one who was willing to pay a few 
shillings for the sight filled him with inex- 
pressible loathing. 

Mr. Trace promised to give the subject 
his earliest attention, and then looked at 
Clement so earnestly through his spectacles 
that Clement fancied first that he must 
have a London smut on his nose, and 
passed his handkerchief over it to get rid 
of the smudge, and then, seeing that the 
intensity of the gaze did not relax, Clement 
flushed crimson, from a sudden flash o( 
conviction that Mr. Trace had found out 
in some inscrutable way his love for Leah. 
He glared back at the lawyer, re-assuring 
himself that he might be suspected of an 
insane passion, but that no one could prove 
the fact, which he had scarcely admitted to 
his own heart. 

He was not long to remain in doubt 
Mr. Trace said to him impressively, **How 
long have you been in London.*^" Clement 
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told him. " Have you not heard ? " he 
asked, and putting his lips to Clement's ear, 
he gave some information, which turned 
the young man's cheek to a ashy colour. 
"It is only feared — nothing certain," con- 
tinued the lawyer, seeing the effect he had 
produced, and anxious to soften the suffer- 
ing he had inflicted. 

The information induced Clement to 
return immediately to his lodging, intend- 
ing to take his bag and proceed home, or 

rather to the bank at X . When he 

reached his rooms, he found there, awaiting 
him, the senior partner whose countenance 
announced impending misfortune. After a 
brief conversation, in which he stated that 
he must stay in town and see the firms of 
several banking-houses with which their 
country bank was concerned in business, 
he said that there would be a run on the 

bank at X , probably on the following 

morning which was market day, and that 
it was important that they should have 
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gold and silver enough to meet the demand, 
otherwise, they must stop payment, and 
the impetus thus given towards destruc- 
tion, though seeming circumscribed in its 
effect, would end probably in extensive 
ruin to thousands. Clement was to go at 
once to a certain county town, and after 
their bank was closed for the night, ask for 
^uch a loan of specie as would enable the 

firm of the bank at X to tide through 

the day. This the firm had agreed to 
grant, if necessary. He hoped to be able 
to obtain more assistance from several 
parties in London. 

" But thou seest, Clement Maple," said 

the anxious man, " thou must reach X 

before nine o'clock, or the money must. 
What wilt thou do ? There is no rail 
that will get thee there in time." 

'* I can go by rail to the town of N ," 

replied Clement ; " from thence, I must 
drive through the night in a hired gig." 

" And take the gold with thee ? " 
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" Yes." 

" It is a serious charge, young man, and 
much depends on thy arriving in time." 

** I ' shall get to X as soon as I 

can, and remain outside till the doors are 
opened. I do not suppose any hotel will 
be available to receive me at such an early 
hour." 

" Remember," reiterated the senior 
partner, "that the welfare of thousands of 
families depends on thy carrying this out 
successfully." 

" I will do what I can, friend," answered 
the Quaker youth, and thus they parted. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

" Assumed through years, 
Each feature now the steady falsehood wears." 

In the county town of N one morn- 
ing, about seven oclock, a few weeks 
previously, an infirm old woman was 
sweeping out the bank offices. When she 
had succeeded in coaxing the last of the 
dust particles over the door-sill on to the 
pavement, she straightened her spine as 
far as rheumatism and age permitted, and 
looked out, resting on the handle of her 
brush, with weak eyes blinking in the 
morning sun, up and down the street to 
search for some object of interest, on which 
she might cogitate in the hours of her 
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banishment to the regions below, where she 
could only criticise the different aspects of 
the shoes and boots which passed over the 
grating, and speculate on the poverty or 
wealth of the possessors thereof. She had 
another source of interest, that of listen- 
ing at key-holes, which she did without 
suspicion, her employers believing that her 
silence, which arose from sullenness, pro- 
ceeded from deafness. 

She had been taken from her lonely 
cottage, where she existed on two and six- 
pence a-week, and the rent of which she 
contrived to pay out of her gleaning 
money, but rheumatism rendered this 
resource unavailing ; and she must have 
. been removed to the union but for the 
charity of Mrs. Maple, who, a widow her- 
self, with an only son, pitied the mother 
deserted by hers, and who, through her 
banking connection, had been enabled to 
obtain for her twelve shillings per week 
for keeping the offices at N . 
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It is often supposed by masters and 
mistresses that their concerns can have no 
interest for their servants. WTien we con- 
sider how circumscribed are their powers 
of amusement, we cannot wonder that they 
make the most of the materials within their 
reach. Many consultations in the private 
room between the partners of the bank 
were the property of the old rheumatic 
woman, with whom they had hitherto re- 
mained as harmless as firearms to a person 
ignorant how to pull the trigger. 

When Mrs. Gravel had blinked up and 
down the street, and observed to herself 
that the maids in the opposite houses were 
lazy sluts, and had not lit the fires yet, as 
the kitchen chimneys were free of smoke, 
and the doorsteps were unscrubbed, she 
saw a man coming down the street whose 
appearance struck her as being somewhat 
familiar. It seemed like her son Bill, yet 
unlike him — stouter, more slouching, even 
less reputable than he had been when he 
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disappeared from her knowledge many 
years before. She had speculated as to 
the causes of his absence for some weeks, 
and then grew reconciled to it, as one does 
to the absence of anything which destroys 
one's daily comforts, or increases one's 
daily requirements. 

Bill had brought her a rabbit now and 
then, because he could not devour it raw ; 
but he kept the hind legs and the back for 
his own share, and gave her the shoulders 
and the ribs. She had not even the per- 
quisite of the skin, which he kept and 
carried on a pole, as a bait to attract 
unwary cook-maids into admitting him 
within the kitchen, where he found various 
articles not likely to be missed by the 
owners, or reported on by the domestic. 

Still, her heart leaped with a sudden joy 
when she recognized the hirsute counte- 
nance, which, in its days of snub nose and 
pink cheeks, had drawn its nourishment 
from her breast. "Why, if you are not 
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my own Bill ! " she cried, as he was about 
to pass her. 

" What ! The old woman ! " responded 
the son. " Why, I didn't know you again, 
you're so respectable ! " 

" I've turned over a new leaf, William 
Gravel — seen the error of my ways. Good 
reason to, when I get twelve shillings a- 
week for dusting out all the holes and 
corners of this old bank." 

" You do ! Twelve shillings a-week ! 
Such pleasant work, too ! Do you find a 
sixpence or a fourpenny bit in chinks of 
the floors or the pockets of the partners ? 
They always keep an old coat for office 
hours. Fine pickings you must have, old 
gal ! Give us a few shillings." 

" I should like to know where I can get 
shillings. A fine thing, indeed, to come 
home to sponge upon your mother directly. 
You would rob a church, I believe." 

'* No, no, mother, not a church. Where 
would be the use of that ? A bank ! What 
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a rare go that would be ! Let me see the 
place where the gold and silver is kept 
It must be nice to live near the pretty 
yellow boys, even if one cannot touch them. 
Do you ever dream of them o' nights, 
mother ? " 

" Bless you. Bill, they must have sharp 
eyes that can see through an iron safe. No 
one can ever get money out but them as 
keeps the keys." 

" Well, then," with a sigh, " I suppose 
you are not going to send me away with- 
out a bit of wittles, or something to buy it, 
and some drink ? " 

" Where was you a-going when you 
happened on me ? " asked the old woman 
suspiciously. 

" To tell you true, I was going to beg a 
bit of bread from my old pal in the crack 
line. He is well-to-do, quite steady now, 
I've heard." 

" That's just the ways. A poor body can 
never get their head above water to begin 
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to live respectable, when some one that 
knowed them afore comes to pull them 
back again/' 

Mrs. Gravel spoke feelingly. This ne'er- 
do-well son was come to drag her small 
savings from her, and would probably 
occasion the loss of her place. The 
strange delight of thieving once enjoyed, 
however, can never be forgotten. A shil- 
ling presented to Bill Gravel or his mother 
would not have excited half the pleasure 
in their minds which they would have felt 
in taking it surreptitiously from a counter, 
or from a man's pocket 

" I must have something to eat," said the 
dutiful son. 

" Sit down here, and Til run out and get 
you something for your breakfast" 

He agreed, not sorry to get rid of her 
whilst he made his observations. He 
opened some unlocked doors and peered 
round them. There were desks, and his 
fingers twitched with eagerness to break 
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them open ; but he refrained, thinking that 
he might be interrupted, and that he should 
gain nothing by having his mother dis- 
missed, when by her agency he hoped to 
obtain a larger amount of booty. She was 
longer than he anticipated, and thereby 
piled up the agony of temptation, but she 
came back at length, saying she could not 
find any shops open. 

Some toast, a rasher of bacon, and a 
quart of ale made a breakfast fit for an 
emperor, that is, if their stomachs are as 
■ healthy as those of a housebreaker. Then 
with a complacent grin on his face, and his 
eyes twinkling slowly with lazy satisfaction, 
he said, "Mother, tell me where 'is the 
strong box ? " 

" Hold your wicked tongue, and never 
say such dreadful things to me,'* cried the 
old woman. " I won*t tell you ; and if I 
did, it would be no use." Here Bill's face 
looked diabolical from rage and disappoint- 
ment. "It is no use when 'tis safe locked 
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up ; but, Bill, it must come in sometimes, 
and sometimes it goes out, and at those 
times, my boy, you might have a chance." 

*' Ha ! well talk about it another time, 
ril keep my ears open and my eyes too." 

*' I have often thought. Bill, what a 
mercy of the Lord's is it that I keep my 
senses so well. I ain't much of a scholard, 
but I can make out a few letters and figures 
as well as when I was eighteen ; and as 
for listening, my dear son, I can hear the 
smallest rustle of a bank-note through 
the door. Times and times IVe gone 
down on my knees at them key-holes. 
Nothing but a special Providence ordained 
that I should not catch cold along of the 
drafts through them." 

" *Tis more than twenty year," said Bill, 
"since I went over the water. That old 
parson gave me the chink." 

" Yes, so he told me," replied Mrs. 
Gravel. " Thought I was a-pining after you, 
Bill, which I was, of course." 
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" Oh, was you ? A good riddance of bad 
rubbish, you thought. You often wished 
me away when I was a-t home." 

" And I often wished you to beat home 
when you was away. 'Tis a great many 
years, and I most gave you up. And 
how did you get on amongst tho^/urriners, 
Bill ? " 

" Well, the old parson talked me over, 
and I thought Fd try the new line and go 
in for righteousness. It answered very 
well at first, but 'twas slow, dismal, dull. 
Rig lar work didn't suit such a lively chap 
as I was ; but I am a reformed character, 
mother, if there ever was one. IVe seen 
the error of my ways. Couldn't you get me 
on as porter at your place ? " 

** No, that I couldn't — leastways, unless 
you had a better suit of clothes, hat, and 
boots, and looked really respectable. You 
would have to shave too, and leave off 
your nasty smoking. No man, that is, no 
poor man, can be respectable with his face 
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covered with hair. The tiptop gentry 
may, but not even the shabby genteel, and 
you are not even that — you are only a 
rough. Bill." 

" 'Tis my broughtens up, mother. 'Twas 
all your doing You laughed and said it was 
good fun when I forced Georgie Wright's 
little hand open, and took away the six- 
pence his grandmother gave him. Next 
time I knocked down old Dick Green in 
that dismal lane next the churchyard, and 
took his week s wages. He never knowed 
who did it, the blow came so sudden, and 
he fared silly after that." 

"Well, for that matter," observed Mrs. 
Gravel, "he wasn't very wise afore, so it 
was not much consequence." 

" No, 'twasn't much worth the trouble," 
continued Bill, " for he only had half wages, 
and I ran the risk of being scragged for 
six shillings." 

" Well," cried his mother, " it didn't 
take you long to get it, and it took him six 
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days to earn it, so 'twas worth having any- 
how." 

" I shan't think much of you, mother, if 
you don't help me to something better, 
with all the chances you have." 

" We'll see, my son — we'll see what can 
be done." 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

" When gripinge griefes the hart would wound. 
And doleful dumps the mind oppresse, 
Then music with her silver sound, 
With spede is wont to send redresse." 

Richard Edwards. 

The Duke of Towerinhurst had built a 
new music-room. He was difficult to please 
in the acoustic capabilities of his mansion. 
Rooms are capricious in this respect 
Sometimes one is built for the express 
purpose of giving the human voice every 
advantage, and it turns out to be a perfect 
failure. The duke was about to try 
whether his own pet design would be a 
success, so he decided on paying a high 
sum to Senora Leana, to come and spend 
a few days at Towerinhurst. More.oven 
the duke had a sweet voice, and liked 
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to sing duets and trios when he had a 
chance, and he was ambitious of raising 
his voice in unison with that of the finest 
singer in Europe. His wife had a deep 
contralto voice, but it had not sufficient 
range to execute all the music on which 
he doted. 

It was strange that the heart of a man of 
forty-five, of high rank, and large posses- 
sions, should beat quicker with nervousness 
when he thought of singing with Leah — 
Leah, translated into Senora Leana, the 
daughter of the ballet-girl, and the 
granddaughter of old Mrs. Fern, the 
cottager of Silvermere — yet so it was. It 
is lucky for poor folks that the rich have 
no monopoly of genius, and that it sheds 
its halo over the cradle of the labourer as 
well as the lace-trimmed bassinet of the 
millionaire. 

The music-room was to be tested. 
There was a family party assembled to do 
honour to the occasion. 
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The Duchess of Towerinhurst had not 
lost her liking for Myra, now that Myra had 
become the Countess of Arras. She 
welcomed her gladly to Towerinhurst, 
where she was a frequent guest. 

Lady Iris, as I shall continue to call 
her, looked on Peath with a kind of tender 
remembrance of her departed lord, and 
a self-gratulation that her present hus- 
band was infinitely more agreeable in his 
domestic relations, and had a very correct 
idea of providing good dinners for their 
mutual delectation. Lady Iris had borne 
the duke a boy and a girl, both healthy 
children, so that their satisfaction was 
complete. 

Years of plenty succeeding the years of 
famine had banished clouds from the brow 
of Myra, who was a beautiful matron, 
subdued in manner as compared to the 
days of her honeymoon, but having lost 
none of the quickness of intellect which 
made her so delightful a companion to a 
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cultivated mind. She had also a genuine 
love of music, which showed itself in 
admiration of the performances of others. 
Musicians like an appreciative audience, 
and of that r$le Myra was never weary. 

Peath amused himself after his own 
fashion at Towferinhurst. He was deep in 
the confidence of the head-gardener, and 
carried away with him, when he returned to 
Castle Clear; various hints as to sub-soils, 
leaf-moulds, and top-dressings, as well as 
cuttings of valuable plants, which he would , 
strike himself, and love all the better 
because the gardeners were not permitted 
to touch his precious flower-pots. A very 
happy man was Peath, unless a red earth- 
worm inserted itself amongst the delicate 
white fibrous roots of his pet plants. 
Sometimes if a suspicious little heap of 
mould appeared on the surface, he would 
strike the sides of the flower-pot gingerly 
with a trowel, and taking the stem tenderly 
but firmly, lift it up, and peer curiously 
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round the sides of the caked earth. Then, 
if " the trail of the serpent " was shown 
by the sinuous marks in the perforated 
mould, woe to the daring red-worm, which 
had excavated its dwelling in such pleasant 
places. The roots were separated, the elastic 
intruder seized by the dexterous finger and 
thumb, and sent whirling through the aiir 
to the nearest grass plot. Peath was too 
tender-hearted to inflict death. He con- 
fined himself to giving discomfort. The 
earthworm might burrow in his turf, but 
not in his cherished flower-pots : he 
would as soon have admitted a labourer 
into his drawing-room. 

Peath had shown his dearly-bought 
wisdom by giving Myra the onerous 
management of his estates. Aided by his 
land agent and her father's advice, the 
poor were cared for judiciously and effec- 
tually. Of this Myra took care that Peath 
should have all the credit. 

Peath's eldest son was a subject at once 
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of pride and of regret to his father. There 
was no doubt of Basil's intellectual powers, 
which had been triumphantly proved at 
college ; but Peath looked with sorrow at 
the traces of Leith blood which had mingled 
with and polluted that of the noble stream 
derived from the remote ancestry of the 
Sandridges. Basil really was too robust, too 
powerfully made for any one not intended 
to earn his bread by the sweat of his brow. 
It was a pity that he should have married 
except in his own rank, but heaven had 
been more merciful to him than he had 
deserved. All the rest of the children 
partook of his nature entirely. There was 
not a glimpse of the mother either in their 
persons or their minds. 

Basil was a source of endless exultation 
and love to Myra. Then there was Sylvia, 
who resided chiefly with Mrs. Maple, but 
had come now to Towerinhurst with her 
family for a short visit. She was a con- 
ceited girl, bent on setting all her elders in 
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the right way to salvation, and filling Myra 
by turns with quiet laughter and concealed 
vexation. Doctor Leith was a favoured 
guest too, and was happy in the society of 
Myra, and of the grandson to whose 
success at college he had so greatly con- 
tributed. 

All the party assembled were pleased 
both with the present time, and in anti- 
cipation. Even the household servants 
were on the tiptoe of expectation, for my 
lady's footmen had heard the Leana in 
London, and had pronounced a judgment 
on her performance as commendatory as 
could be expected from judges so critical, 
and of course this had weight in the 
establishment. 

Of all the wonders of wealth at Towerin- 
hurst, none equalled the perfection of the 
matchless men. The death of a duchess 
of the blood royal had left this handsome, 
but somewhat languid pair free to devote 
themselves to the service of a lady a 
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degree less noble ; but they were resigned, 
and bore the change in the status of their 
mistress with equanimity. Indeed, if there 
was less rank there was a more sumptuous 
table, and as their appetites were delicate, 
they preferred delicacies at their meals, by 
which they might be tempted to eat. 

Myra had watched them with wonder 
when she first saw them. Were these tall 
colourless creatures, of stately bearing, so 
" fair by defect and beautifully weak," really 
men of the same race as those who carted 
dung, hammered down the paving stones, 
and followed the plough ? Lady Iris was in 
despair one day because she had taken one 
out in the sun, and thereby given him a 
bilious attack, and half killed him. The 
deep melancholy of their tones was beau- 
tiful as was their perfect intonation of the 
few words they uttered. They were 
strictly moral in their conduct; indeed, it 
would have been too great an exertion to be 
otherwise. Their salaries were just about 
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double that which is earned bv a curate ; 
but then, what high-bred gentlemen they 
were ! WTiat delicate hands and perfectly 
formed finger-nails they possessed I How 
innocent they were of any exertion except 
that of clinging to the back of their 
mistress's carriage I One day the duke's 
butler so far forgot himself as to ask Simp- 
kins to clean some plate for him. Timkins 
immediately came to the rescue. Mr. 
Trend must have forgotten that they uirere 
only hired to wait on the Duchess. The 
rich melancholy of their tones uttered 
these words more in sorrow than in anger." 
It need not be stated that the opinions 
of these two gifted creatures w^ere received 
with profound respect by the household at 
TowerinhursL The duke's butler was 
held in no estimation. He had rather a 
red nose, and was suspected of being a 
married man with a family of children. 
This made him of no account with the 
ladies of the housekeeper s room, each of 
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whom looked coldly on my lord the duke's 
footmen, who were coarse-looking mortals, 
compared to the matched and matchless 
beauties of the pair who served my lady 
the duchess. When they were asked their 
opinion of the wonderful singer my lord 
duke had hired to come from London to 
Towerinhurst, Simpkins said, " She is 
simply divine," and like an echo came the 
musical repetition of Timkins, "Simply 
divine ! " 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

" O Hesperus ! thou bringest all good things, — 
Home to the weary, to the hungry cheer." 

The night was dark and stormy. If dark 
and stormy nights come when the trees are 
laden with foliage, the rush and trouble of 
the outer air is most terrible, for. the gloom 
is deepened by the overhanging boughs, 
which twirl, and creak, and strive to twist 
themselves from their sustaining trunks, 
like undutiful children under baleful in- 
fluences disdaining their parent stem. 

Lord Lyrate had gone up e^rly to dress 
that he might not by any chance lose a 
moment of Leah's company in the drawing- 
room. He listened as his toilet proceeded 
to the rushing of the storm, and wished 
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that the carriage, which the duke had sent 
to the station to meet Mr. Tyne and his 
daughter, would arrive. 

He had that unreasoning superstition 
which gave him a dread that something 
was about to occur terrible and fatal on this 
night, connected with some one dear to 
him. He threw up the sash of his 
dressing-room window, and looked out ihto 
the night. The darkness seemed soli4 : 
there was no difference of colour between 
the edges of the trees and the gloomy 
sky behind them. He tried to distinguish 
the clink of horses hoofs and the whirring 
of the wheels ; but the monotonous tinkling 
of the fountain, mingled with the weird 
sound of the sighing winds, rendered any 
other inaudible. 

The first dinner-bell had rung ten 
minutes before, and the young man 

• 

had the harassing conviction that the 
carriage ought to have arrived if nothing 
had happened. Was it possible that the 
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ordinary occupations of eating and drinking 
would go on when he was so anxious ? 
He began to be very angry with the duke 
and the duchess for having permitted the 
bell to be rung as usual. He wearied of 
gazing into the blank darkness, when he 
fancied he saw a spark of light amongst 
the distant woods, and his heart gave a 
bound with hope. He told himself that 
he was a fool to be alarmed ; yet oh, with 
what a delighted feeling of relief he saw 
the light reappear at intervals! Soon the 
two lamps shone out like giant eyes 
through the darkness ; the carriage wheels 
grated over the gravel of the approach ; 
the footman jumped down ; the bell was 
rung ; a blaze of light shone from the 
opened door of the hall, and illuminated 
Leah s slender figure and golden hair as 
she entered the doorway. 

" Now she is safe, nothing can touch me 
further. What an ass I am to be so ner- 
vous," said the young lord to himself. Lord 
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Lyrate did not care to see Sandal Tyne's 
entrance, but he might have done so, for, 
with unspeakable exultation in his heart, he 
followed his daughter into the splendours . 
of a ducal residence. 

The dinner was to the greater number 
somewhat dull, being made up of the 
members of the family. Lady Indamire's , 
husband was High Church, and thought 
Doctor Leith no better than a wolf in 
sheep's clothing, because he heard that he 
was "broad." Lady Indamire of course 
thought as her husband did. Myra, having 
no duties of hostess to occupy her, gave 
way to the natural playfulness of her 
disposition, and talked to her father on one 
side and Sandal Tyne on the other, the 
trio making a triumphal game of battledore 
and shuttlecock of puns, quotations, and 
witticisms, which rendered the dinner a 
delight to Sandal, and brought back to 
him all the best recollections of his youth 
spent at the curacy. 

VOL. III. z 
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Leah was tranquilly happy. She was a 
girl of great simplicity of character, and 
of that seeming unconsciousness of the 
beauty with which she was endowed. 
Some perfectly lovely women have this 
charm. They are conscious that none 
dispute their supremacy, so they do not 
care to assert it. The girl who proclaims 
by her manner " I am beautiful " throws 
down a challenge to the spectator, from an 
inward dread that it may be taken up. 
She who fears no rival can afford to be 
unconcerned. Leah talked to the duke 
about music in a way that charmed him, 
for it brought out his researches in his 
favourite study. 

Lady Iris ate her dinner complacently, 
seeming to yield a civil amount of 
attention to Indamire's husband. Indamire 
could not take her eyes from the Quaker 
garb of her recreant godchild. " What an 
image the girl has made of herself, with 
her dun-coloured gown and muslin pecker- 
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chief and cap, and her hair cut in a straight 
line across her brows." 

Sylvia could not take her eyes from 
Leah. Was she, or was she not, the little 
girl who, " like a fairy, tripped upon the 
green" ? Was that well-dressed gentleman 
the shabby fellow who carried the child 
away ? " It is a shame ! " cried Sylvia to 
' herself. She knew not why it was a shame. 
She could not make it clear to her own 
mind what she meant. She felt, ** that is 
the little girl who could not hem or mark, 
who knew nothing of history or geography. 
It is a shame that she should be petted 
and fited because she can dance and sing. 
They are both wicked things, and from 
all time have led foolish people astray ; 
and shall this idle girl be praised and 
admired for her sinful doings ? " 

Sylvia felt inclined to lift up her voice 
in reprobation of poor Leah, and the gifts 
by which she had supported herself and 
her father. As " fools rush in where angels 
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fear to tread," she looked at the duchess, 
trying to catch her eye, that she might 
begin what her inclination led her to con- 
sider an inspiration ; but the duchess was 
good-naturedly listening to the Rev. Mr. 
Cumbermere, Lady Indamires husband, 
who was proposing that whilst in the 
neighbourhood the Leana should be in- 
duced to sing gratis at a concert in aid of 
the funds to provide for the conversion 
of the Black-footed Indians, especially of 
Captain Jack, the Modoc chief, who had 
recently murdered General Canby and two 
members of the Peace Commission. Find- 
ing her effort to obtain attention futile on 
the part of the duchess, Sylvia looked 
anxiously at the duke ; but he had neither 
eyes nor ears for any one but Leah. 

At length Mr. Cumbermere addressed 
himself to Sylvia, but it was only to enlarge 
on the surprising gifts possessed by the 
queen of song, and to express hopes that 
she might be induced to employ them to 
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the benefit of others. The reverend gen- 
tleman waxed enthusiastic as he looked at 
Leah, who was simply dressed in a soft 
muslin rode d vierge, with a blue band of 
ribbon round her slender waist, her hair as 
usual falling in rich curls around her 
delicate face, and declared that she seemed 
like an angel sent from heaven to give relief 
to suffering and to purify from sin. 

Sylvia's observation fell very prosaically 
in reply, " that she had known her for some 
time, and that she could not sew nor mark, 
and was very ignorant." To which the* 
clergyman replied, " Ah, indeed ! " not 
having listened to the observation, having 
been occupied in helping himself to some 
stewed sweetbread. 

Lord Lyrate could not eat a proper 
amount of food, he was so occupied in 
admiring Leah, and in wondering what his 
mother thought of her, Myra was so en- 
grossed by freaks of fancy and of memory 
in conjunction with her father and his old 
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pupil Sandal, that she paid no attention 
to Leah, and for the first time the young 
lord thought his mother deficient in taste. 

At length the duchess rose from the 
table, and with the ladies retired to the 
drawing-room. Lord Lyrate's eyes asked 
his mother, with a glance at Leah, her 
opinion of the songstress; and Myra re- 
turned the glance of her son with great 
tenderness, not in the least suspecting what 
was going on in his mind, but fancying 
that he was bespeaking her attention for a 
stranger who might be shy or awkward in 
her position as guest in a ducal residence. 
She looked kindly at the young girl, too 
happy and prosperous now to grudge "those 
tresses like the mom " which belonged to 
the little child, whose beauty she had 
. admired and envied when in opposition 
with her own narrow-browed race. 

The drawing-room, which led into the 
music-room, was opened to the company 
this night for the first time. It was bril- 
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liantly lighted by cut-glass chandeliers, 
which the duke's taste pronounced to be 
unapproachable in beauty by any modern 
invention. In the sides of the building 
were compartments of paintings represent- 
ing the progress of music, from the first 
sound elicited from the shell of the tortoise 
by the transverse tendon dried in the sun, 
listened to by the sensitive savage on the 
seashore, to Saint Cecilia mingling her 
tones with the solemn organ ; and in another 
compartment, soldiers marching to the 
varied and spirit-stirring harmonies of a 
military band. 

The floor was of divers patterns of inlaid 
wood. Each compartment of painting had 
gilded scrolls around them, the ground of 
the walls being of a delicate grey. There 
were no curtains and the chairs were un- 
cushioned. The finest grand piano that 
money could produce stood in the centre 
of the room. Near it was the duchess's 
harp, one superior to that which had been 
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the admiration and envy of Myra in former 
days. On one side was a grand har- 
monium ; at the end of the room an organ. 
There were besides violins, violoncellos, 
flutes, and all other instruments which 
could be required in a concert. 

Leah looked round her with delight. 
She was about to sound a note and try her 
voice when the duchess placed her white 
and jewelled hand over the red lips of the 
songstress. 

" Not till the duke comes. He is so 
anxious. I would not deprive him of the 
pleasure of being amongst the first persons 
who hear his room tested by your charm- 
ing voice," 

The ladies returned to the drawing- 
room, and Leah looked with interest at the 
objects of art it contained. She was not 
much better informed in history and geo- 
graphy than when she was a guest of the 
Quaker lady ; but she made no pretension 
to knowledge nor any effort to conceal her 
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ignorance, and being perfectly natural was 
perfectly pleasing. On one point she was 
well grounded : she knew the works and 
different styles of all composers. Queen 
Elizabeth and Mary of Scotland were not 
to her so much rival queens as noble ladies, 
who had played certain melodies on the 
virginals. As Mrs, Hutchinson in her 
history of her own times dated political 
events in conjunction with the birthdays 
of her various children, Leah thought of . 
them chiefly as to their influence on the 
science in which she was most conversant. 

But the ladies had not long to wait for 
the gratification of their curiosity. The 
duke remained politely till Peath had 
finished a discussion with his brother 
clergyman, as to why the white variety 
of the Daphne indica had nearly died out, 
and an account of a large supper after a ball 
which Lady Arras had given, in which all 
the dishes were dressed with that odorous, 
pure-looking flower; and Mr. Cumbermere 
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was listening in the hope of being able to 
obtain the promise of a similar quantity 
from Castle Clear to ornament his church 
on the next saints day, when the duke 
arose, and, with a sweeping bow to the 
gentlemen, proceeded to the drawing-room, 
where the ladies were awaiting the sum- 
mons to the music saloon. Thither they 
all proceeded with one exception, the 
duke conducting Leah by the hand. 

" I," said Sylvia, " will not follow a multi- 
tude to do evil," but no one heard her, nor 
discovered her absence from the rest of 
the party. She consoled herself with the 
thought that Mrs. Maple and Clement 
would applaud her reticence, which was 
not sacrifice, as she cared nothing for 
music, being without an ear for melody, 
and was swelling with jealousy at the ad- 
miration Leah excited. 

" Do you play your own accompani- 
ment ? " asked the duke. 

" No, your grace, not when I can find 
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a performer on whom I can depend. In 
the present case this is my father," and she 
went up to Sandal and placed her hand on 
his arm to take him to the piano. His 
errant attention had been drawn to one of 
the pictures. 

The duke walked to the further side of 
the saloon, knowing that it would be the 
greatest test of the acoustic power of his 
room. Immediately opposite the singer 
the voice is returned to the auditors. Leah 
broke out into Rossini's celebrated music 
lesson, and as the voice thrilled up and 
down the scales in the most difficult 
passages the hearers held their breath, 
not to lose a single one of those bird-like 
notes, uttered with such careless skill. 
Afterwards she breathed all the tones of 
passionate supplication into ''Robert, tot 
qice fainter This was followed by duets 
with the duke, which delighted him, and 
glees with the duke and duchess. Sandal 
Tyne made an agreeable fourth in some 
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quartets. Lord Lyrate sang timidly in 
some of the choruses ; and with light, 
beauty, harmony, and wealth within, the 
company listed little of the storm which 
raged without. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

" Whence does the murmur wake, the shadow fall ? 
Why shakes the spirit thus ? 'Tis mystery all.'' 

Mrs, Hetnans. 

It was broad day when Clement started 
with his load of sovereigns from the Bank 

at N . The light dog-cart was weighed 

down somewhat by the three bags which 
held four thousand sovereigns each, with 
two of silver. It was not more than a 
quarter of a mile out of the way to go to 
his mother's house, and there he intended 
to rest his horse for an hour, and to take 
one of the servants, a groom lad, with him 
for the rest of the journey. 

His heart was disquieted by a sense of 
coming misfortune, but so unselfish was his 
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disposition, that the anxiety towards which 
his apprehension tended regarded the non- 
fulfilment of his mission and wide-spreading 
ruin to thousands as the result of his failure 
to convey the money safely. He met his 
mother with a quiet smile, however. It 
was not his habit to speak with her on 
subjects connected with his occupation. 
Reticence is a duty with men of business. 

" Thou art come to spend the evening 
with me, my son ? I am pleased to have 
thee, for my soul has been disquieted about 
thee, with those vain shadowings forth of 
evil which haunt the breast sometimes in 
loneliness ; and I yearned for the sound of 
thy voice and the touch of thy hand. I 
fear sometimes," she continued, " that my 
love for thee is too tender and profound to 
be consistent with my higher duty to God." 

" Surely, mother, it is lawful to love the 
creature He has given thee for thy son. I 
fear sometimes," he said, with his voice 
and eyes softening, " I have not been all 
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to thee that a son should be. If it be so, 
wilt thou excuse it, my mother ? " 

" Thou art ever good and tender and 
dutiful, Clement. I know not the time 
when thou hast been otherwise. Now, thy 
coffee shall be made ready, and thou shalt 
read to me sonie profitable work of one of 
the members of our Society." . 

" Let me have the coffee, mother, and 
I will read to thee for one hour. Then 
I will borrow of thee little William to 
accompany me on the rest of my journey, 
for he is light of weight, and will not dis- 
tress the horse. I must go onwards to- 
night to the town of X , and be there 

by six o'clock to-morrow morning." 

"Must thou indeed go on this night ? 
The wind howls dismally, and I fear it is 
raining and thou wilt be drenched." 

" I shall not be washed away, mother," 
Clement answered, smiling faintly. "If 
thou wilt get thy favourite book in readi- 
ness, I will go out and see that Dumpling is 
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fed and watered, and that William is ready 
to proceed with me to X ." 

WTien Clement had returned from the 
stable yard, the coachman and William 
had a conference. 

" There's something hea\y in the dog- 
cart," said the elder man. " If master was 
a farmer, I should say he carried grain. 
Now, I take it 'tis something that would 
buy sacks of grain over and over again." 

" Money ? " asked the lad. 

"Just so." 

" I don't half like going with all this 
money this dark night, and only master and 
me," said the youth. 

The coachman stroked his chin. " Mas- 
ter and missus are very particular. ' Resist 
not evil,' they say. * If a man sue thee 
at law, and take away thy cloak, give 
him thy coat also.' Now, 'tis all very 
well to say 'resist not evil,' but if a 
fellow puts a pistol to your head, 'tis 
rather hard lines not to return the com- 
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pHment. My wife is a mortal coward. 
She? is never easy unless IVe got a pistol 
ready in case any one breaks in. She 
won*t miss it for one night, and you shall 
take it with you, and bring it back to- 
morrow. 'Tis all cleaned and loaded." 

" It won't go off by itself and kill me ? " 
asked William tremulously. 

" No, fool ; you must present it so, and 
pull thfe trigger — thus. Now, V\\ put it 
under the cushion where you sit." 

**Oh, but if it went off!" 

"If it did, it would kill the hedge, and 
murder an oak sapling, if you are going 
through the plantation," said his companion 
sneeringly. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

" Go, seek the martyr's grave, 
'Midst the old mountains and the deserts vast." 

Clement drank his coffee, and then took 
the volume presented to him by his mother. 
It contained passages in the life and death of 
Hugh Winstanslie. His death had been in 
accordance with the self-sacrifice of his life. 
One of the earliest settlers in Pennsylvania, 
he had, when riding in the outskirts, been 
seized by a party of hostile Indians. Two 
men and a woman of their tribe had been 
carried off by the crew of an English 
vessel, and the injured relatives were eager 
for revenge. 

Hugh Winstanslie was the first fruits of 
their reprisal. He knew their language 
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sufficiently to understand the injury done 
to them, and he proposed that they should 
permit him to go on board the offending 
vessel, and try to obtain the relief of the 
captives. A savage shout of derision 
followed the proposal. Hugh answered, 
when it subsided, by a quiet assurance that 
a Friend was incapable of breaking his 
word, that he would do his best to 
restore their relatives, and if this could 
not be accomplished, he would return and 
suffer the tortures they were even then 
preparing for him. 

The braves consulted, and the women 
who mourned for the kidnapped Indians 
flung themselves at the feet of their 
chief, and with frantic cries urged him 
to permit the experiment to be made. 
At length Hugh was permitted to depart 
with the simple promise to return, if un- 
successful, to suffer death. If he could 
send back their friends, he might be per- 
mitted to remain on board the vessel in the 
company of the Europeans. 
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They calculated that a week must elapse 
before the journey to the coast could be 
accomplished and their friends could be 
released from the ship, on board which they 
had been carried. At the end of that time 
they would expect them or hftn. 

When Hugh Winstanslie reached the ship 
his heart sickened with loathing at the 
recital given him as to the cruelty which 
had been practised on the unoffending 
Indians, cruelty too gross for repetition, 
which had resulted in the death of each 
captive. His breast burned with righteous 
indignation at the recital of atrocities which 
were treated by the captain and crew as 
subject of merriment or indifference. In 
the first burst of his natural rage, he forgot 
the penalty which he must pay personally 
for the sins of his countrymen. 

He craved permission of the captain to 
address the crew, and obtained it. He 
spoke to them of the sin of cruelty 
generally. He dared not blame the cap- 
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tain who had commanded and encouraged 
the outrages of which they had recently 
been guilty. He told them that Christ 
had said, " Whosoever doeth this to one of 
these little ones doeth it unto me," and that 
he would avenge their cause with those 
who strove against them. 

The men listened at first with an in- 
credulous grin on their faces ; at length 
they became grave. Then impressed by 
the stately cadence of Winstanslie's voice, 
and the irrefragable truth he uttered, when 
he proceeded to state the slow tortures by 
which he must expiate their crime — when 
they learned that he was about to return 
voluntarily and yield his body up to the 
bitterness of the bitterest death — a deep 
horror seized them, evinced in the shud- 
dering groan which crept simultaneously 

round the crew. 

*' No, no, do not return," they mur- 
mured. "No one can expect it of you." 

" Does God value truth ? Does He 
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behold iniquity?" asked Winstanslie, rising 
to sublimity in the expression of his 
upturned face, harshly chiselled as it was 
in its features, and determined in its 
expression. " I speak to British sailors. 

Is there a man amongst you who would 
break his word to a comrade ? No, I 
know there is not! These poor savages 
are our brothers — our children." 

" They are bloody-minded brutes : they 
will roast you alive," cried one. 

"They have been greatly provoked to 
wrath. Wouldst thou not be so, had thy 
wife been torn from thee, and given to a 
stranger ; had thy brother been slain in 
protecting her from outrage ; had thy 
friend died under the repeated blows of 
the lash ? Men ! if you have hearts that 
feel for those of your own country ; if 
you shrink from the knowledge that these 
stalwart limbs must shrivel in the slow 
flames, that the eyes that now look on 
you with tender interest for your eternal 
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welfare must crack and shrivel in agony 
and fall from their sockets before a week 
has passed, suspended over a consuming 
fire — think that I die for your sin, that 
vengeance is an attribute of the Almighty 
as well as mercy. * Vengeance is mine, 
and I will repay it,' saith the Lord. 
Think that if the three Indians could 
have returned unscathed to their tribe, I 
might now, in the golden light of this 
bright First Day, have been surrounded 
by my motherless children at our morning 
prayer." His voice faltered, and he 
hastened to conclude. " But now I shall 
never see them more on this earth. You 
men think the Indians bloody-minded 
villains. They have wrongs to revenge, 
for they have never heard of the love of 
Christ Ye have done so ; but ye have 
acted as if God did not rule in the 
heavens and the earth. This day ye will 
hear the words of peace and goodwill 
from the Itps of your captain, called the 
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service of your church. Believe that 
Christ's law embraces the poor Indian as 
well as yourself, that Christ's blood was 
shed for him, though he knows not yet 
his divine Saviour, that Saviour with 
whose law I trust my dying lips may 
yet make him cognisant And now, my 
friends, farewell ! I shall never see you 
again. Let me have the comfort of 
thinking that my death and its cause may 
sometimes dwell in your memories, and let 
the thought urge you to *do justice, and 
love mercy,' and walk humbly with 
your God ! " 

He ceased, and not an ear but felt 
wounded when the full tones of that 
masculine and penetrative voice had 
sunk into silence. 

'* We are rough men, Master Winstans- 
lie," said the captain, " and we don't think 
those black fellows are the same flesh as 
we are. All the same, I wish we could 
bring them to life again, as you take their 
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death so much to heart. If so be you 
will go back, let my second lieutenant go 
with you, with half-a-dozen of my men, 
and they will soon bring the blackies to 
reason. You will have kept your promise 
all the same." 

" And will thy men go unarmed, friend ?" 
asked Winstanslie. 

" No, faith, unarmed indeed ! a small 
bit would be all we should see of them ever 
again." 

" Friends, good friend, use not offensive 
weapons, even to right a wrong. Now, 
send me back to the shore, for in the 
mountain ranges the Indian women call 
on their absent brothers and sisters through 
the silence of the night, and believe that 
in the answering echoes they hear their 
living voices. They will watch, hoping to 
see their dusky forms relieved against 
the sky in the sunrise. They will weep 
and lament when they see me alone, and 
then they will prepare for the death of the 
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monster whose fellow-countrymen so deeply 
wronged them." 

He left the vessel, and returned on his 
way. Alas, how often did weak flesh 
shrink from the coming trial ! How often 
on the edge of the giddy torrent did he 
linger and long to meet that sudden death 
which he should find in the still green 
waters at the side of the foaming stream ! 
But not thus should he fulfil his Lord's 
behest, not thus should he prove that a 
Christian and a Friend could keep his word. 

There was one who followed him afar 
off, and watched the hesitating pause on 
the brink of the cataract, and surmised all 
that it meant. A midshipman who accom- 
panied the boat which took Winstanslie 
on shore ordered his men to lay to and 
wait for his return, whilst he followed him 
for a short space, in the hope that the 
savages might even yet forego their pur- 
pose, and permit his return, or that, 
when nearly within the clutches of a death 
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SO terrible, human nature might shrink 
from the ordeal, and Winstanslie might 
return and know that he would find refuge 
in the man-of-war's boat. 

A steep mountain was to be ascended. 
When it was surmounted the youth 
saw, on the summit, the martyr kneel and 
hold up his clasped hands to heaven. 
He was too distant to hear any uttered 
sounds from human lips, but the eagle 
and vulture circled round, as if to scan 
their hoped-for prey. An irresistible im- 
pulse impelled the midshipman to quicken 
his steps — when did even a young sailor 
shrink from danger ? He would see all 
that could be seen ere he returned to his 
ship ; and he stood gazing down the side 
of the slope which Winstanslie descended, 
leaning on his staff. 

They saw him now, those savages ; they 
gave despairing cries of grief and disap- 
pointment. They had hoped till then to 
see their friends once more. Now rage 
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succeeded to sorrow : the white man should 
pay the penalty of the sins of his nation. 
They cross question him as to the manner 
of their kinsmen's death. He conceals 
nothing, though* to save them pain he 
would fain have kept silence. 

The young sailor sees the dark forms 
gathering round the harmless victim. He 
sees the smoke circling up from the fresh- 
kindled fire. Winstanslie is laid down and 
bound, and with horror which haunted the 
youth to his dying day, he rushed away 
from the scene, and returned to the vessel 
to tell the fate of the Friend, who had died 
for the truth. 

Clement closed the book reverently. 
*' Thou dost not think a Friend is ever 
justified in using weapons of offence or 
defence, my mother ? " 

" Christ's word, Christ's example, for- 
bade such," Mrs. Maple answered. 

"It is well," replied the youth. But the 
mother thought of the question theoretically; 
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the son, practically. He arose and kissed 
her tenderly on the brow, between the line 
of straightly cut hair and the fair eyebrows. 
It was a face which seemed as smooth and 
unwrinkled as a lake, over which no ruffling 
breezes had ever blown. 

Death had severed a tender friendship 
rather than a devoted affection, when Mrs. 
Maple had lost her husband. Her grief 
was gentle ; her love was given, as it had 
ever been since his birth, to the beautiful 
and admirable youth who had now grown 
up to occupy his father's place. 

Mrs. Maple knew not that Clement was 
conveying gold, so urgently needed, to the 

Bank at X . She told herself that 

no harm could accrue to him, even in the 
night, in a quiet drive with a gentle, well- 
broken horse, a servant being with him, to 
the neighbouring town. 

" Thou wilt return to breakfast with me, 
Clement ? " she said, in bidding him fare- 
well. 
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" If SO the Almighty has ordered," 
repHed the youth. 

" To His care I commend thee, my dear 
son. It is a wild night." And he dis- 
appeared into the darkness and the driving 
rain, which beat its large drops against 
her face, as if in omens of future tears, as 
she stood on the door steps looking at 
his departing form till she could see it 
no longer ; and then listening till the 
slamming of the garden gate at the end 
of the long avenue was borne on the 
blast she knew she should hear and see 
no more of her son till the next morning. 

Bill Gravel stood leaning against the 
turnpike gate a few miles from the town of 

X . Every now and then he took a 

stemless wine glass from his pocket, and 
drank from a bottle which he carried under 
his arm. 

The turnpike man looked out at the 
idler suspiciously. 

" Do you shut up early, mate ? " Bill 
inquired. 
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" *Leven o clock sharp." 

" Do they rout you out pretty often after 
you go to roost ? " Bill asked again. 

" Not often." 

" There's grand doings up at the house 
to-night," observed Bill, indicating Tower- 
inhurst by a jerk of his thumb over his 
shoulder. 

" Not to-night : only the carriage went 
to the station for a lady and gentleman. 
To-morrow the road will be all alive, for 
there's to be a grand party." 

" Will it ? " said Bill, grinning to himself 
at the thought that the lonely road suited 
his plans best. " I was up there this after- 
noon," he continued, " and the butler gave 
me this bottle of cherry brandy. Will you 
have a drink ? " and he filled and presented 
some in his broken wine-glass. 

"That's good stuff!" exclaimed the turn- 
pike man. " The butler may give me a 
bottle if he has one to dispose of." 

" You may have another sup of mine," 
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said Bill generously. Nothing makes a 
man so free of his goods as having had as 
much or more than he wants of them, 
and he filled the glass again and again, 
till the bottle was emptied. 

" You'll shut up a little sooner to-night, 
my friend," thought Bill, as he pretended 
to stagger away along the road. 

The turnpike man looked after him with 
misty eyes. " Queer drink that was — 
wonderful pleasant to the palate," and he 
looked hazily at his watch, and closing the 
gates sooner than usual, threw himself on 
his bed, and sunk into profound sleep. 

Clement drove through the wind and 
rain along the lonely road. High on the 
left hand shone the lights from Towerin- 
hurst. Probably there are few situations 
more sad, in a trivial way, than the con- 
trast felt by the traveller exposed to the 
fury of the elements with the comfort of 
a lighted dwelling which contains those 
whom he knows and loves, who are enjoy- 
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ing themselves in ignorance of his locality. 
Clement looked at the windows of Tower- 
inhurst, and speculated as to which of 
the sparkling lights represented the room 
which contained Leah. His friend Lord 
Lyrate was to be there — was there, no 
doubt. How happy he must be to be 
near her ! He, Clement, never could be 
in such society. 

The man Julius Germain, called Duke 
of Towerinhurst, lived in a circle into which 
a Friend had no chance of penetrating, 
unless on business. He saw these lights 
frequently, for the high road wound round 
the hill on which the mansion was situated. 
Before the half circle was accomplished, 
Clement s onward course was arrested by 
the closed gates of the turnpike. He called. 
The youth called. Bill, concealed in a 
ditch, listened to the thin voice of the latter, 
and foresaw no formidable antagonist in 
its possessor. He scrambled up, and in 
a surly manner, with preten'ded civility, 
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began to batter the door of the turnpike 
house. 

" Holloa, here ! gate ! " he shouted. 

" I thank thee, friend," said Clement, and 
he joined his deep full-toned voice to the 
grating sounds produced from the throat 
of the vagabond. 

Considerable delay occurred before the 
turnpike-keeper could be aroused from his 
sleep, and when he at length appeared 
and opened the gates, Bill kept out of the 
focus of the lamps of the dog-cart and of 
the man's lantern ; then he officiously led 
the horse through the opened gate. 

" Let the horse's head alone, friend — he 
wants no guidance from thee ; and fare- 
well." 

" You may go with your farewells," said 
the man, " you will not get to the bottom 
of the next hill without a stoppage, young 
Broad-brim." 

The next hill was not far off. It was an 
ascent and a declivity, still running parallel 
with the mansion of Towerinhurst. 
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Bill called his companion, who lurked 
behind the hedge. " Take it easy, Jack ; it is 
of no use to get up to your enemy with the 
wind out of your body. They can't run 
away with a cut rein, and the cart will 
overturn in the ditch, and we can easily 
tackle those two. Is your pistol handy ? " 

" Aye, aye." 

" Now then," and the men walked on at 
a leisurely pace. 

In the mean time Clemeht ascended the 
hill with a loose rein. At the summit he 
turned to look once more at the lights in 
the Towerinhurst windows. When he 
descended the hill the weight of the load 
pressed on the shoulders of the horse 
and he tripped. Clement tightened the rein 
to hold him up instantly. The rein, which 
had been nearly cut through, snapped at 
the tension ; the pressure on the other side 
of the horse's mouth turned him suddenly 
to the side of a ditch ; the cart, fully 
weighted, tilted over on Clements side; 
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and, as both he and the boy were thrown 
out, a struggle of the fallen horse dragged 
the overthrown wheel on Clement s ankle, 
and fractured the bone. He groaned with 
pain, and the lad, scrambling up, took the 
lamp out from the side of the dog-cart that 
was uppermost, and held it towards his 
master to see if he were much hurt 

" The rein has given way," Clement said, 
striving to speak calmly, " Let me see 
what can be done, and if thou canst lift the 
cart. It must first be unloaded. Ha ! the 
rein is cut. This is no ordinary accident. 
It means that we are to be robbed, 
William. Perchance, even now, the evil- 
hearted men are on our track to take from 
us our wealth. Listen, William, and obey 
me promptly. Take one sack after another 
over that hedge, and drop them in the 
deep miry ditch which thou wilt probably 
find there, for the land is deeply drained, I 
know. That is well. Now the next — 
drop it further. Right now — on with them 
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till the last. Draw the branches together, 
that the disturbance made by the transit be 
not observed. Take the knife from my 
pocket and cut the harness, to free poor 
Dumpling. That is well. Whoa! Take 
care, or he will stamp on me. Now turn 
him loose, and go across the fields as fast 
as thou canst to Towerinhurst. Ask for 
him whom they call Lord Lyrate. Tell 
him his friend lieth in sore distress ; beg 
him for the sake of that friend to seek for 
the sacks of money where thou hast hidden 
them, and convey them to the bank at ^ 

X before 3ix o'clock to-morrow 

morning. Tell him to regard nothing but 
this — neither life nor death. I entreat 
this as a favour dearer than all I have 
desired on earth. And now speed on my 
errand, for my ear is nearer the ground than 
thine, and I can hear the trampling of foot- 
steps of more than one man. They are not 
coming with any good intention, I foresee. " 
" Master," said William, " be not dis- 
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pleased with me ; it was Thomas the coach- 
man. He put a loaded pistol under the 
cushion, that thou mightest have protection 
if thy life was attacked." 

" Take it with thee, if thou wilt," replied 
Clement. " 'Tis against the principles of a 
Friend to use weapons of offence. Now, 
go : in that thou canst show me most real 
kindness, for my pain is great — my anxiety 
greater. Fail not to bring Lord Lyrate. 
Tell him " 

But the youth had disappeared across 
the field into the darkness towards the 
lights, which were shining like a beacon 
over a gloomy ocean, for gloom had 
flattened the landscape to the seeming 
level of water. 

"He is going. I pray that he may be 
speedy. Should they come, should they 
overtake him, I could not answer for his 
constancy. Poor boy! the fear of death 
makes human nature to quail. Hugh Win- 
stanslie — ah ! what noble resolution was 
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his ; but he did not love as a man, as a 
young man, loveth in his first passion. He 
had loved ; he had lost. He could consent 
to death, and conquer agony ; he had but 
the love of children. Alas, my mother! 
what a faithless heart is mine, which, disre- 
garding all thy sorrow, can think only and 
selfishly on Leah. May it please Heaven 
to bless the means I have set in motion to 
obtain her father's inheritance, then she will 
live at ease. Perhaps she may love ipe a 
little, just a little, when she knows that she 
owes her wealth to me. Oh, that I could 
live to make her my wife ! Life is so sweet, 
so very sweet to me. If I could reach 
that pistol ! '' He raised himself a little, and 
with a painful effort drew it from under the 
cushion. " They are coming : I hear their 
voices on the blast. I shall lie here at their 
mercy. 'Resist not evil,' Christ said. 
Go, then, temptation, far from me," and he 
flung the pistol into the ditch by his side. 
A lantern was seen now moving along 
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the road, and appearing at the top of the 
hill, half-way down which Clement was 
lying. He went through a hurried calcu- 
lation of time and distances, as he saw the 
swinging light approaching. " When could 
William reach the house, and how soon 
could he return ? Alas ! too late to be of 
any assistance," he feared. 

" Holloa ! what's this ?" said a hoarse 
voice in simulated astonishment 

" My cart is upset, and I am hurt, but 
not mortally. If ye be men and merciful, 
lift up the vehicle, that I may have space 



to move." 



" Let us see," cried Bill Gravel. " Before 
we lift the cart we must unload it. How's 
this ? " he cried, holding the lantern to the 
end of the cart, " it is open." Then with a 
fearful execration he cried, " The money is 
gone, after all the trouble and risk. 
Scoundrel ! " he cried, springing on Cle- 
ment, "canting hypocrite! tell me, where is 
the gold ? The boy — ^the boy. Jack ; he 
must be hiding hereabout." 
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He left Clement, who was leaning on 
his elbow, large drops oozing from his cor- 
rugated brow with the agony of his hurt, 
and placed the lantern near the ground to 
trace the boy's footsteps. 

" This is the way he went," shouted 

# 

Jack, observing the marks to the side of the 
hedge, where he had cut across the field 
towards Towerinhurst. "He has taken the 
gold with him;" 

" Nay," replied Bill, " he would drop 
it. He could not do more than lift one 
sack a little way. After him. Jack." 

" 'Tis no use ; how can I go after him 
when 'tis as black as hell ? " 

Clement was too proud or too hopeless 
to ask them again to relieve him from a 
position which gave him such accumulated 
suffering. He had put down his hand, and 
found the bone was protruding through the 
trouser and sock of his left ankle. 

" Now, you young gentleman," said Bill 
Gravel brutally, coming up to Clement 
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with the pistol in his hand, " you tell where 
those sacks of sovereigns are ; you Ve got 
them somewhere." 

" I have not," replied Clement. 

" Very like they are lying in the road 

somewhere, if we could but see them," 

* 

said Jack, and he hunted about round the 
carriage. " Help me to lift it up. Bill ; the 
money may be under." 

They put their shoulders to the body 
of the cart and pushed it up on the wheels ; 
then taking Clement under his arms, they 
pulled him to the opposite side, giving 
him exquisite torture by dragging the 
broken limb over the rough ground. 

The robbers hunted up and down the 
road, and in the ditches on either side. 
Bill Gravel knew that time was precious, 
that succour would come from the appeal 
made for aid at Towerinhurst by the 
groom boy. He went up to Clement as 
he lay on the ground. 

" Now, Broad-brim, I don't want to hurt 
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you ; but tell where the bags of gold 
are — you must'' Clement made no answer. 
" They must be near here. You had 
better tell me." 

A 

No answer ; but Clement, his sense 
of hearing made more acute by anxiety, 
heard shouts borne on the rushing winds 
in the direction of Towerinhurst. " They 
are coming, but 'twill be too late. Oh, 
life is so dear to me ! " thought the young 
Quaker. Then the words of his partner 
came on his memory : "If you fail, it will 
be the ruin of thousands." 

"Once for all, will you tell me where 
you have hid them 1 " 

" I will not,'' said Clement firmly. 

" Then die," cried the ruffian, and the 
pistol presented at his head was discharged. 

Clement threw up his arm suddenly, and 
the bullet, diverted by the jerk from its 
original direction, entered his chest, just 
below the collar bone. He fell back 
senseless. 
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"Well, that's murder, anyhow,'* said 
Jack. " We had better be off before they 
blow the gaff on us. No mopuses to be 
had ! Let us see what the young fellow has 
in his purse," and he thrust his hand into 
the breast-pocket of Clement's coat, and 
took from it a leather pocket-book, con- 
taining a few half-sovereigns and some 
silver. " Better than nothing " Jack pro- 
nounced it to be, and Bill could not 
prevent his companion from taking the 
watch which the Quaker youth wore round 
his neck. Then they left him bleeding 
slowly to death, exposed to the beating 
rain, and pillowed by the soaking leaves 
of the past year. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

" Thou wert there, O Mirth ! 
Thine were the garlands, the song, the wine, 
All the rich voices in air were thine." 

Mrs. Hemans, 

The night sped happily inside those 
lighted windows at Towerinhurst . Doctor 
Leith had retired to bed, but music was 
still heard in the saloon. The duke had 
been singing the celebrated song by 
Polyphemus, " Cease to beauty to be 
suing," and this was to be followed by 
the trio, "The flocks shall leave the 
mountains;" and Lord Lyrate was standing 
by Sandal Tyne, who had begun the 
accompaniment, when Timkins advanced 
with his usual sliding, noiseless, minuet step, 
and addressed Lord Lyrate in a whisper. 
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** May I speak to your lordship on 
particular business for one instant ? " he 
murmured in his deep melancholy voice. 

" Will you excuse me, madame ? Will 
your grace excuse me ? " Lord Lyrate 
asked bowing. " I will return directly.'' 
He wanted to sing that song particularly, 
as it contained an expression of devoted- 
ness, which Leah, he hoped, would apply 
to herself, and must respond to, when she 
came to take up her part of the duet — 

" Not showers to larks so pleasing. 
Not sunshine to the bee, 
Not sleep to toil so easing, 
As thy dear smiles to me." 

When Lyrate followed Timkins down- 
stairs, he came face to face with the 
panting groom, with a colourless aspect. 

" Please, my lord, I must speak with you 
alone ; " and Lyrate drew him within an 
open room which was empty, and shut the 
door. " Master is thrown out of the dog- 
cart. He is much hurt. Oh, sir ! he is 
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lying all in the mud and the rain, and I 
fear they will have murdered him before 
I can get back." Then the lad explained 
how eager his master was that Lord 
Lyrate should undertake to transport the 
bags of gold and silver to the bank, that 
they might reach before it opened. 

" Is he hurt much ? " 

" Yes, my lord ; his leg is broke. Pray 
heaven that may be all ! " 

" A horse saddled. Til ride to him at 
once." 

" A dog-cart, sir, is what he wants to 

carry the money. Master was so particular 
about it, more than about himself." 

" The dog-cart, then — quick! Lady 
Arras's close carriage to follow as soon as 
possible." 

The young lord chafed at the inevitable 
delay. He seemed to think he should 
reach his friend sooner by walking, and 
set out through the darkness and rain, 
forgetful that he knew not where to find 
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Clement without the groom lad as a guide. 
In the mean time the Duke of Towerin- 
hurst stood by the piano, and turned the 
leaves over of " Acis and Galatea." 

" Oh, goddess," he said at length, " were 
I your Acis, I should not be such a 

recreant." 

He spoke playfully, but was evidently 
ruffled at the seeming want of courtesy in 
the young man. At length he rang the 
bell. " Let Lord Lyrate know that we 
wait," the duke said haughtily. 

" May it please your grace," said Tim- 
kins — who had answered the bell — in a 
deliberate voice, " his lordship is not 
within." 

" Not within ! He was here three 
minutes since." 

" May it please your grace, his lordship 
was sent for out." 

Myra got up and came within hearing : 
" Sent for out ! " 

" Sent for out ! " echoed Peath, who was 
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not so anxious for his son's safety as 
curious as to the cause of such a breach 
of etiquette as that of which Lord Lyrate 
had been guilty, in allowing the duke to 
wait for the tenor voice in his trio. If 
the duke was not prepared to sing con 
amorey in his character of Polyphemus, 
"I rage, I burn!" he was certainly much 
offended, and had become very frigid in 
manner to all the company for the sin of 
the absent Acis. 

Leah, accustomed to professional punc- 
tuality, only felt that at the theatre Lord 
Lyrate would forfeit his salary, and be 
discharged for keeping the house waiting. 

" How has Lord Lyrate gone ? " 

" His lordship has ordered the dog- 
cart and your ladyship's close carriage." 

'' Very extraordinary, Myra, to take 
your carriage without permission," mut- 
tered Peath. 

Timkins liked the young lord, who was 
liberal of his money. " I believe, my 
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lady, it was some particular friend that 
is hurt — 2i Quaker gentleman." 

" Oh, it is my Clement — my affianced 
husband ! " cried Sylvia. 

" What does the girl mean ? " said 
Indamire to her husband. "She is not 
going to marry that young Maple, surely ? " 

Myra dr^v her shawl round her, and, 
whispering to Lady Towerinhurst, pre- 
pared to leave the room. 

" Father," cried Leah, with a very pale 
face, " will you not go to help him } " 

Sandal shivered, and looked at his new 
clothes : " Listen to the rain, my dear 
child ; it would be madness to go out 
in such a night as this," 

Leah left the room, and flew after Myra, 
who was entering the carriage. " You will 
let me come too, "Lady Arras ? " she said. 
" He is my earliest friend." 

They drove in silence in the wake of the 
dog-cart. Guided by the light of its 
lamps till they saw it stop, and with faces 
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pressed against the glass, they gazed on 
the group, illuminated by the carriage lamp 
held by Clement's groom, whose face 
glistened with the tears which ran down 
over his ruddy face, which contrasted 
strangely with that of Clement, so pallid 

and grey with the shadow of approaching 
death. 

Lord Lyrate, with a countenance of 
the deepest concern, was leaning over to 
catch his words, which came now with 
feeble gasping breath: "The welfare of 
thousands — ^go," he murmured, for every 
utterance was an added pain. 

" Let me out," cried Myra to the servant 
" and come with me to assist him into the 
carriage." 

Myra's footman, less ornamental and 
more accustomed to eccentricity in his 
mistress than Simkins or Timkins would 
have been, took one of the carriage lamps, 
and lighted Myra and Leah, as they 
stepped out through the rain and mud 
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towards the group. Their coming was 
opportune, for, with a grasp of Clement's 
hand significant of farewell, Lyrate and 
the boy were leaving him to seek for and 
convey the money to the neighbouring 
town. 

Clement raised his heavy eyes, and saw 
Leah. An expression of tenderness con- 
tended with pain as he regarded her. As 
the light fell on her white dress, angelic 

countenance, and flowing hair of the tint of 
gold, she seemed to him a messenger from 
heaven sent to soften the pangs of death. 

Myra was clothed in dark drapery, and 
covered with a shawl. She suspected that 
a feeling more tender than pity had 
brought Leah out on this inclement night, 
and she withdrew and called her footman 
back on pretence of getting a cushion from 
the carriage, whilst Leah, kneeling on the 
wet turf, took Clement's hand in hers, and 
kissed it reverently. 

" Leah," said the Quaker youth, " I have 
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done what I could for thee and thine. 
Thou wilt have thine inheritance — at least, 
thy father will. Life is very sweet to me, 
dear Leah. I hoped to spend it with 
thee — thou wilt not leave me ? " 

*' Never," said the girl. 

" I will not detain thee long," he said. 

Myra returned with the cushion. " Can 
you bear to be lifted into my carriage ? " 

" No, good friend, 'tis useless — let me 
lie here." 

There was silence for a few minutes, 
when Lord Lyrate returned. " Farewell, 
once more," he said from the dog-cart ; 
" I am going now to the bank at once to 
deposit the sovereigns." 

'' I thank thee, my dear friend," Clement 
returned feebly. 

"The light is breaking through the 
dark clouds in the east," he continued ; 
"thou wilt reach in safety, and do what 
I strove to do, but could not. Tell them 
I was faithful unto death. I might have 
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lived had I betrayed my trust and made 
use of earthly weapons of defence." Look- 
ing up at Leah, he said, " Thou wilt tell 
my mother I die because I abided by her 
precepts." An expression of great pain 
passed over his face ; it became tranquil 
again. " Raise me," he said, " let me see 
the bright ball of the sun once more." 

Leah lifted his head on her arm, and 
Myra placed the cushion under it. 

" There all mysteries will be made 
clear," he said, looking at the opening 
clouds with edges silvered with the new- 
born light. " Death opes the eternal gates, 
and all is day," Clement added. " Thou 
wilt get wet here," he continued tenderly, 
looking at Leah, " and thou, too, my friend. 
Hold my hand, Leah — I cannot see thee — 
a mist is rising — tighter — I cannot feel 
thee — ah, this is death ! " 

^j ^^ ^^ ^^ 1* 1* 

In the twilight of the evening that suc- 
ceeded a sunrise so stormy. Sandal Tyne 
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found himself by Myra's side, looking out 
into the quiet park, and moralizing as had 
become his habit. 

" My dear Myra, it was all the fault of 
Doctor Leith, in the first place, and of 
Mrs. Maple and the Society of Friends 
generally in the second, that this fine 
young fellow has been murdered." 

" My father's fault ! " cried Myra, flushing 
up angrily. 

" Yes, my dear, " continued Sandal. 
" Mercy in the wrong place is only another 
name for injustice and cruelty. Had your 
father given that scoundrel up to justice 
instead of aiding his escape, that noble- 
hearted Quaker youth might now have 
been alive, a blessing to society, and the 
happiness of his widowed mother. Had 
the pernicious doctrine of the Friends never 
been promulgated, of non-resistance, the 
same result would have been arrived at. 
Depend on it, an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth is the best axiom for the 
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welfare of society, and the doctrine taught 
by Christ will suit the millennium ; but in a 
worid of ruffians, justice must carr)' a sword 
and use it, too, and a man's arm must 
protect his bare head unless he means to 
live and die * as saints have died, a martjT.' 
A fine time of it I should have had in the 
bush, but for my Colt's revolver." 

* « « « 4^ « 

Months flowed on. Sandal Tyne re- 
covered his estates through the agency of 
the law)'er and the funds Clement had pro- 
vided for the purpose. He was put in 
possession of Silvermere, and died there 
soon after, leaving Leah the heiress of a 
considerable property. 

"Lyrate is bent on marrying Leah," 
said Myra one day to the duchess. 

" Have you and my brother-in-law 
raised any objections ? " asked Lady Iris. 

" By no means ; but she has refused him 
— ^prefers to devote herself to the care of 
Mrs. Maple, and to works of mercy." 
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"Surely that should be the task of 
Sylvia ? '' 

" Oh, Sylvia! Do you not know the death 
of Clement has had a marvellous effect on 
her. It has convinced her of the fallacy 
of the doctrines to which he fell a sacrifice ; 
consequently she shows a very attenuated 
pair of collar-bones and shoulders in a low 
unkerchiefed dress, and has dropped the 
use of the plain language." The ladies 
laughed. " Moreover, she has made her 
peace with Indamire, and her husband, and 
has been reconciled to the Church, and is 
busily occupied in the embroidering an 
altar cover with floss silk satin-stitch and 
gold thread. Mr. Cumbermere's curate 
admires it exceedingly, — and the em- 
broiderer." 

"Surely Miss Tyne," said the Duchess, 
"cannot remain insensible to devotion 
so great and so continued as that of 
Lyrate." 

" Men," said Myra, " do contrive to con- 
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tinue constant when they cannot obtain 
what they require." 

" I am sure," rejoined the duchess, " I 
wish him success, for were I to die I firmly 
beHeve Towerinhurst would propose to 
her himself, so distracted is he by the 
beauty of her singing." 

Peath was willing to forgive Mrs. Fern's 
grandchild the cross with plebeian blood, in 
consideration of her beauty and large 
possessions. He looked up from the 
" Morning Post," which he had been 
studying : " I do not think Miss Tyne cares 
for Lyrate," he said ; " for my own part, I 
think Peath Plantagenet would be better 
suited to that young lady." 

The duchess smiled, — a smile which 
was reflected on the cheek of Myra, but 
neither ladies said anything to disturb the 
high opinion which Peath entertained of 
his favourite child's attractions. 

He had become intolerable at home, even 
to his father, and, having been sent to 
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school, had learnt sufficiently to make Peath 
believe him to be the most brilliant genius 
of the age. Luckily for the paternal delu- 
sion, Lord Arras regarded him as Don 
Quixote did the second manufactured hel- 
met, which he treated tenderly, and would 
expose to no back strokes or cruel thrusts, 
lest it might go to pieces. 

Peath Plantagenet was never tested by 
competitive examination, lest he might 
damage the delicate quality of his brain, 
thus he was ever supreme in his father's 
admiration and his father s affection. Long 
may he remain so. 



THE END. 
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